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A Fordham political philosopher 
warns of the possible undermining 
of our political stability, our flexi- 
bility in policy making, and the 
idea of legitimacy in government. 


THREE ASPECTS OF 
POLITICAL MATURITY 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


ERAS OF “GOOD FEELING” IN POLITICS have never been of long 
duration. It is time to realize that we stand at the end of such a period 
within our Western community. Only communists and fellow 
travelers will question the good will of the United States in world 
affairs. But many others have at times been puzzled or annoyed by 
statements and actions of American leaders which seem to be at 
variance with the requirements of our dangerous age. Often they 
have raised the issue of American “political maturity.” In the lines 
that follow we shall discuss some of the aspects of that maturity and 
investigate to what extent we possess it and in what fields we seem 
to be falling short of this political condition. In this way we may 
hope to contribute to better understanding among the various mem- 
bers of the Western family of nations. 

A policy permeated with a proper understanding of the common 
good would be indicative of a high degree of political maturity. 
Whenever political actions and institutions are based on an inade- 
quate grasp of the dynamics of human nature, on false voluntaristic 
theories of the state or on erroneous doctrines of the meaning of 
historical processes, a state of political immaturity can be said to 
prevail because under such conditions a full contact with the basic 
realities of social life does not exist and cannot be established. The 
history of the first part of the twentieth century, with its continuous 
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crises, wars, revolutions and its obsessions with political 
ideologies gives evidence of an alarming relapse into political 
immaturity. As a result, mankind is beset by feelings of anxiety 
and insecurity which no longer relate to the normal physical and 
economic hazards of life but to the oppressive weight of systems of 
government and styles of politics which contradict the basic precepts 
of a sound political philosophy. 

While a correct understanding of human nature and of the state 
is one of the attributes of political maturity, more than the proclama- 
tion of sound doctrines is required to obtain a politically mature 
system of government and policy. We shall outline here three 
requirements of political maturity which must be translated into the 


behavior of statesmen and the operation of institutions in order to 
promote or to preserve political maturity: Stability, Flexibility, 
Legitimacy. The analysis of these requirements will take into 
account some aspects of American government and politics as they 
emerge in an age of paramountcy of the United States in the Western 


world. 

Before going in medias res, however, it is necessary to clarify 
further what is meant by political maturity. The question might be 
raised whether it is legitimate to apply such a term to the political 
sphere. We will show that in speaking of political maturity we do 
not mean to establish a questionable analogy between the growth 
processes of a person and the development of social and political 
institutions. The concept of political maturity as a specific state of 
society can be kept free of misleading concepts of a “social organism” 
if we relate it to the basic structure of the social process. The locus 
of social reality is at all times the human person as it is involved in 
relations with others. But the social situation in which people find 
themselves is not of their own making. It is forever changing and it 
carries with it the imprint of the past and projection into the future. 
Free choices are made within such concrete systems of references. 
In order to achieve political maturity, there must be a growth within 
the persons who are in the line of political action; but unless the 
social situation is such that it can respond to politically mature 
behavior, there will be only frustration and failure. 

A mature person has grown into full awareness of himself and of 
the world he lives in. He has emotions but they do not control him; 
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he can control them. He has beliefs and goals that he can explain 
rationally to himself and to others; he has mastered the techniques of 
living and working; he has entered into the full reality of his situation 
within himself and in his relations to others. 

A mature society would be a society in which a mature point of 
view prevails and is being translated into the operation of its institu- 
tions and into the relations among its members. In such a society 
there would be a full understanding of the structures of living 
together and the requirements they make on individuals and on 
groups. A mature society, therefore, is characterized by a high 
degree of self-knowledge; it is not only in action but it is aware of the 
general processes of social activity and is thereby able to shape them 
into a rational mold. 

If we apply this concept of a mature political situation to an 
analysis of the United States we will find that in this country perhaps 
more than anywhere else institutions and traditions are capable of 
supporting such a condition. The burden of our investigation there- 
fore, will be to show that it is not enough to rely on the mere 
existence of institutions indicative of political maturity, and that their 
intent and their functions can be voided by the facile assumption 
that fundamentally nothing can go wrong so long as we adhere to 
long-established political practices and traditions. More specifically, 
we shall inquire in what forms the aspects of political maturity 
mentioned above, stability, flexibility and legitimacy, appear in the 
light of recent developments in American politics. 

At first sight these requirements seem to be identical with the 
American political structure itself. What can be a greater guarantor 
of stability than a written Constitution through which the people once 
and for all have established the ways in which their sovereignty is 
to be employed? On the other hand, does not the American spirit 
of experimentation provide for the necessary flexibility? Lastly, the 
principle of government by law rather than by men seems to preclude 
any lapses from the highest levels of legitimacy. 

Nevertheless, there are problems centering around these three 
aspects of political maturity in this country. There is more to the 
requirement of political stability than a Constitution; flexibility is 
not the same as continuous improvisation of policy; legitimacy can 
be undermined even where the external framework of law remains 


untouched. 
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Various LEVELS OF POLITICAL STABILITY 


Stability must prevail on all levels of the structure of government 
in order to bring about political maturity. If it is limited to the 
administrative and military structures, the problem of the ultimate 
source and exercise of power remains unsettled. This leads to arbi- 
trary government, to unregulated conflicts among various groups 
striving for predominance and to a state of continuous insecurity 
often manifesting itself in suppression of the inalienable rights of 
individuals and the persecution of dissenting groups. On the other 
hand, if stability is related mainly to the Constitution, the operation 
of government and the shaping of policies is apt to be diffused and 
uncertain. While political stability cannot be achieved fully without 
a constitution, the mere existence of such a document does not 
guarantee it so long as government on the operational level has failed 
to develop the institutional requisites for the growth of skills and 
traditions of dealing with problems of administration and policy. It 
is therefore necessary to discuss in some detail the relations between 
the various levels on which political stability must be established. 

As far as government in the United States is concerned it is hard 
to separate the origin and the real structure of the state from the 
Constitution. The state was created by a conscious act of foundation, 
and the Constitution was the form under which it began to exist and 
has continued to do so ever since. Historically, however, this pro- 
cedure is the exception, not the rule, in establishing organized 
government. Usually the state is in existence for a long time before 
constitutional practices or a written constitution are developed. In 
this case a constitution, far from founding a state, is something which 
is built into it either through long processes of growth or through 
revolutions. While it can be said that the American revolution 
created the Republic, the development toward constitutional or 
republican government in other countries, far from creating the state, 
presupposed its existence. Hence the stability of the political 
structure in these countries, while it was enhanced by the growth of 
constitutional forms, was not exclusiveiy predicated on them. Political 
stability rests on factors other than the constitution. It is also based 
on an administrative apparatus mostly predating constitutional 
government, on a personnel trained over generations to be concerned 
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with the preservation of the main functions of government regardless 
of all short-range changes in politics and circumstances, and on the 
handling of representative government with a view to maintaining at 
all times a dynamic balance between the permanent structure of the 
state and the life stream of popular sentiments and aspirations which 
express themselves differently at different times. 

For this reason “changes in government” as they occur so fre- 
quently in countries which have adopted the parliamentary forms of 
government do not necessarily indicate conditions of political 
instability. A change of Cabinet in France, for instance, does not 
bring about a complete replacement of the top officials in key govern- 
ment agencies as is the case in this country when a new administra- 
tion takes over. Nor do they cause a reshuffling or a recall of 
diplomatic representatives. The same is true of Great Britain and of 
all continental European countries west of the Iron Curtain. 

Apparently this underlying stability of the political structure in 
the face of a continual turnover in government leadership is hard to 
comprehend within the framework of American political thought. 
Some years ago a visiting French diplomat making a guest appear- 
ance at the Chicago Round Table broadcast was asked whether or 
not a current change in the composition of the French government 
would mean the abandoning of “recent” French foreign policies. 
After recovering from his surprise at being asked such a question he 
replied, “Of course not.” The interviewers apparently failed to 
realize that the trouble with French foreign policy has been and to 
some extent still is that it has remained the same for almost three 
hundred years regardless of forms of government. The foreign policy 
of Richelieu serving an absolute monarch was practically indistin- 
guishable from that of the Third Republic in the early part of this 
century. 

While this example of French foreign policy points up the dangers 
of traditionalism and of the application of fixed ideas in the field of 
international affairs, it can serve also to stress an important and 
valuable aspect of political stability: the evolution of a long-range 
view of the problems of the state. Here we come face to face with 
one of the basic difficulties of the American political structure. The 
Constitution is the firm and perennial foundation of government in 
the United States. The Founders did indeed take the longest possible 
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view in creating this document, even providing for orderly processes 
of amendment and adjustment as conditions demand. But this long- 
range perspective of the form of government itself does not create 
traditions of thinking along similar lines when it comes to the shaping 
of policies and the training and the selection of people whose 
function it is to carry them out. Because we relied rather one-sidedly 
on the Constitution to create political stability, the other institutional 
and personal factors which are indispensable for the achievement of 
full political maturity have been somewhat neglected. 

Such a state of affairs could be accepted without too much concern 
30 long as the United States was actually protected by two oceans 
separating it from the tense and strife-torn continents of Europe and 
Asia. But the World Wars of the twentieth century have terminated 
this exceptionally favorable situation. The Frontier has disappeared 
in the United States, but this nation has now become a country with 
borders and conscious of the nearness of actual or potential 
aggressors. Furthermore, it was forced to assume leadership of the 
Western nations, most of which have been seriously weakened in two 
World Wars and must be on guard against the dangers of internal 
collapse and external aggression. This role is entirely new for the 
United States. This country has not aspired to assume such a role, 
and this accounts for many of the difficulties of the current situation. 
Many Western nations in extending their domain and their spheres 
of influence in modern times had at their disposal traditions and 
instrumentalities of government which lent themselves easily to the 
task of expanding political power. They had centuries of experience 
in living precariously amidst other states; they had developed tech- 
niques of public administration; they had given prestige and security 
to those engaged in executive positions in civil service. Last but not 
least, they had learned one of the most important lessons of history: 
that great political objectives cannot be reached by short cuts and a 
refusal to recognize those aspects of political reality which do not 
fit into a current theory of policy makers. 

It is necessary to realize that this historical hour, called by some 
the “American century,” finds the United States endowed with more 
good will and unselfish intentions than most of the formerly pre- 
dominant Powers but with less experience and ability to see things in 
their proper proportion. 
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One reason for this lag is the failure to understand and develop 
government service as a vocation. The Founding Fathers had an 
aversion for big government. In keeping the Federal establishment 
close to a skeleton structure, they were conforming with the then 
prevailing spirit of economic liberalism. Furthermore, in a country 
without politically significant borders, such arrangements were 
entirely feasible at the time. It should be noted, however, that dur- 
ing the golden age of liberalism and the laissez-faire state in Europe, 
institutions and traditions of professional service in government had 
already been fully developed and continued in operation. 

Since the Constitution was relied on as the great stabilizing force 
of the state, the belief was widely held that with this firm foundation 
it was not necessary to bother with the development of the specific 
traditions, skills and honors of a permanent government service just 
below the top level where final decisions have to be made. For a 
long time it was assumed that almost anybody could fill a govern- 
ment job. When Civil Service principles were introduced, they did 
not fill the gap. On the contrary, they rather aggravated the problem 
because they emphasized narrow specialization, and exaggerated 
departmentalization, and completely overlooked the most important 
level of genuine Civil Service: the preparation of long-range policies 
and the execution of decisions made by the leaders of government. 
Even today in this country this is the business of people who are 
referred to as “planners,” “experts,” “specialists” and “policy 
makers.” But these gentlemen do not correspond to the type of 
executive Civil Servant under discussion here. They often know a 
very great deal about a particular area but they have not been trained 
to adjust to changing assignments and to assume new posts where 
they can acquire the necessary experience as they go on assisted 
primarily by an education which has emphasized comprehensive 
understanding rather than specialization. 

This lack accounts for much of the inconsistencies, contradictions 
and duplications in American policies. Naturally the specialist is 
inclined to assume that his field is more important than that of his 
fellows. He does not experience an urgent need to relate his work 
to the general context of policy. On the organizational level this 
condition is represented by innumerable coordinating committees and 
agencies which merely accentuate the basic lack of over-all long- 
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range approaches to policy making. It is inherent in this system 
that it develops duplications of effort, vested interests of groups of 
experts in particular areas and problems, and a diffusion rather than 
a concentration of efforts. 

Even more dangerous is the growth of the belief that long-range 
policies can be shaped only by specialized experts. This removes 
such policies from effective political control and has more and more 
discouraged discussion on the broadest possible level. This holds 
true especially for foreign affairs. The growing consciousness of the 
American people of their role in international relations, the recession 
of isolationism and the increased emphasis on world problems in 
teaching is no substitute for informed discussions in our deliberative 
and legislative bodies. On this level we have found in recent years 
a tendency which if continued will mark a significant decline in 
democratic procedures. Various Congressional committees have 
spent considerable time and effort in “investigating” foreign policies 
of the past. But these post-factum proceedings are no substitute for 
a thorough discussion of current and future decisions in the field of 
foreign relations. Rather, they foster timidity and the adoption of 
lines of least resistance on the part of policy makers who might have 
to face searching inquiries many years later when circumstances may 
have changed completely and may now be subject to retrospective 
distortion and misinterpretations. 

In the final analysis these difficulties are rooted in the fact that 
the social center of gravity in the United States has until recently 
been outside the sphere of government. In Europe the absolute state 
of mercantilism initiated industrial development and actively pro- 
moted the growth of trade and commerce. Economic liberalism, 
which brought about such a spectacular expansion of business 
activity and material welfare, was not the first but the second phase 
of modern economic development. In this country business developed 
independently and outside the sphere of government. When it 
threatened to become monopolistic and discriminatory, the govern- 
ment stepped in in order to retain the competitive pattern of the 
system as much as possible. Two World Wars and the Great 
Depression of the interwar period increased tremendously the role of 
government, primarily through enormous outlays for defense and 
for relief. But this did not change the fundamental social roles of 
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government and business. Big Government was merely an addition 
to an American scene which was already characterized by Big Busi- 
ness and was shortly to be enlivened by the consolidation of Big 
Labor. 

A close cooperation has been established between these Big Three 
of modern America; it is, let us add, a much more effective and 
peaceful cooperation than prevails in many countries of the West. 
But because there is no tradition of permanent executive Civil 
Service, the key personnel in government does not really come up 
through promotion within the government but through the hierarchy 
of corporations and the legal profession. Thus the relations between 
government and economic life can best be characterized by the term 
“interpenetration.” The government assumes a major place in the 
economic system but in extending its activities it calls upon the 
services of successful business leaders or lawyers connected with 
business. 

It ought to be realized that these arrangements are basically of a 
makeshift nature. Business leaders on loan from corporations hardly 
can and seldom do develop a long-range view. They cannot adopt 
the perspective of government. Often they fail to distinguish 
between behavior before courts of law and in international confer- 
ences; frequently they do not differentiate between the techniques of 
selling merchandise and “selling” a policy. They are always in a 
hurry, they want to get things done as they get done in their private 
offices and they become impatient with the often slow and disillusion- 
ing processes of government both on the national and on the 
international level. All this has led to a continuous turnover of key 
policy makers. While the Constitution of the United States estab- 
lishes a stable Executive who for all practical purposes cannot be 
removed during his term (thereby forestalling the perennial changes 
of parliamentary governments), it has not provided for similar 
stability on the all-important level below the Presidency. With the 
enormous expansion of that office, which has made the Presidency a 
job almost too big to be filled satisfactorily by any but the most 
exceptional type of man, the significance of these key positions is 
increasing all the time. This development is incompatible with the 
continued practice of government by avocation and by personnel 
loaned by business. Unless we succeed in extending the stability 
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established by the Constitution to the highest levels of government 
service, the United States will fall short of this important aspect of 
political maturity. 


THE PROBLEM OF FLEXIBILITY 


The need for political stability is compatible with a great deal of 
flexibility in day-to-day decisions and policies. Here we will show 
that lack of long-run stability, in terms of a realistic definition of 
political objectives and of the development of a personnel and of 
institutions to carry them out, will lead to a dangerous rigidity in the 
handling of the political problems of the moment. Current American 
attitudes and practices must be examined in the light of this condition. 

Long-run policies relate to the basic problems of a nation: they 
refer to its relations to neighboring states; to the preservation and 
acquisition of natural resources required for survival and improve- 
ment; to the maintenance of adequate defense forces and to the 
promotion of internal security and welfare. 

Now it is easy to see that nations existing under great pressure 
from potentially hostile neighboring states and suffering from various 
degrees of insufficiency of their native economic resources will be 
forced to chart a course of policy intended to secure the basic 
political requirements of the country. The greater the danger to 
national integrity and survival the greater will be the emphasis on 
the long perspective of political problems. On the other hand, a 
nation without powerful neighbors and with abundant national 
resources will more readily live in the present only, will adopt a 
short view and will rely, as far as the long run is concerned, on the 
wonderful gifts of nature bestowed on it. This has been the tradi- 
tional situation of the United States and the question posits itself with 
great seriousness whether these attitudes can be permitted to continue 
in the second half of the twentieth century. 

The Monroe Doctrine could be cited in refutation of the argument 
that American policies have not been based on long-run considera- 
tions. But this would be true only if we narrow down the concept 
of policy to mere statements of policy not requiring implementation 
in terms of the development of forces and resources to ensure their 
success. Throughout the nineteenth century British dominance on the 
seven seas did much to discourage continental European nations from 
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intervention in Mexico was ill-conceived and ill-starred from the 
beginning, and the coup de grace given it by President Andrew 
Johnson did not require any serious effort. 

The two World Wars have changed the position of the United 
States in the world, but they did not eliminate fundamental differ- 
ences between this and virtually all other nations participating in the 
conflict as far as long-range perspectives were concerned. For the 
European nations the issues were fairly obvious. They were all 
confronted with the danger of losing their independence, part of their 
national territory and the control of their most important material 
assets. For the United States the dangers were serious but less 
obvious. It is against this background that we must understand the 
type of “long-run policies” developed in the United States during the 
first World War in the form of the League of Nations and during the 
second conflict under the name of the United Nations. The promotion 
of these novel and ambitious schemes will always be to the credit 
of this country. But it must be recognized that the United Nations 
at best provide a framework within which long-run policies can be 
carried out; they are not in themselves such a policy. Nor is the 
determination to spread democracy and to fight false and dangerous 
systems of government the equivalent of a mature foreign policy. 

In the field of foreign affairs we are at all times confronted with 
the problem of handling relations with actually existing states 
throughout the world. The fact that it would be much better for 
mankind if some of these governments did not exist does not remove 
them from the world scene. Barring resort to war, foreign policy 
has the objective of preserving the national interest in spite of the 
existence and the impact of actually and potentially hostile states. 
Today this means that the security of the United States can be 
achieved only outside the Western Hemisphere and in cooperation 
with nations whose interest it is to line up with this country. But the 
basic fact that foreign policy must be conducted in an unfriendly 
world, far from being novel, is the normal condition of international 
affairs, and it is a symptom of political immaturity to complain about 
it and to try to escape from the facts of friction and dissension by 
taking refuge in daydreams of one world, forever peaceful and 
enjoying identical forms of government and ways of life. 
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This emotional involvement that is characteristic of an adolescent 
approach to international relations does not supply us with a genuine 
long-run perspective in foreign affairs. It removes much of the 
necessary flexibility for the short run, destroys the ability to 
maneuver and is bound to lead not to solutions but to impasses 
which have a tendency to become more dangerous as time goes on. 

It is necessary to realize that this rigidity is reinforced by the very 
mechanics of our form of government. The separation between the 
executive and legislative branches of government is a very real one, 
as indeed it was intended by the framers of the Constitution. But 
this brings about the necessity of making very great efforts to con- 
vince Congress of the need and the wisdom of proposed policies. 
This cannot be done as under parliamentary government in confi- 
dential briefing sessions of a party caucus during which members of 
the Cabinet who are also members of the legislature can explain in 
a more or less informal way the background of proposed decisions 
and participate in a free-for-all debate of the issues. Here the dis- 
cussion must be conducted in form of “hearings” and it does not 
matter whether they are open or closed. This introduces into policy 
debates the peculiar logic of court proceedings with ‘“‘advocates” 


pleading their case, marshalling facts and figures to suit their 


argument and anxious to win points in their favor. The general 
result of this technique of discussing foreign policy is a tendency to 
overstate the merits and implications of proposed lines of action, to 
overdraw part of a total picture and to leave a considerable gap 
between ostensible objectives and the realities and the potentialities 
of the situation under view. Furthermore, because usually only one 
particular aspect of foreign policy is being discussed at any one 
time, the specialized policy makers and those with an emotional or 
personal interest in a particular area can contribute to the distortion 
of the long-run perspective. 

But the moving into positions from which there is no retreat is 
not necessarily a sign of strength. It can also be taken as a case of 
very poor conduct of foreign affairs built on a background of 
immature thinking in this vital field of politics. 

A foreign policy which has lost its flexibility because it has com- 
mitted itself before Congressional committees and elsewhere to an 
unalterable course of action is not in the best interest of any country. 
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The United States, with its amazing productive powers and human 
resources, is strong enough to permit itself a foreign policy of great 
flexibility, able to take advantage of suddenly appearing opportuni- 
ties, capable of relinquishing positions which bar the road to progress 
in relations with other nations and of avoiding the error that strength 
is identical with rigidity. Just as static defense has rarely been a 
successful military strategy, a foreign policy which has been frozen 
into unchangeable specific objectives and positions stands in danger 
of a breakthrough which might bring about encirclement or isolation. 


PRESSURES ON LEGITIMATE GOVERNMENT 


The origin and the institutions of American government are the 
best example extant of a mature grasp of the nature of the state. 
Unlike their French contemporaries, the Founding Fathers based the 
structure of government for the United States on the knowledge that 
man is a social and a political creature, thereby rejecting the 
voluntarism of the social contract theory and the exaggerated 
individualism of the “Rights of Man.” More than anywhere else 
the supremacy of law is emphasized not only in the Constitution 
but in the very way in which it was enacted and can be amended. 
“Government by law” is of course not unknown in other parts of the 
world. But while it usually means that the government is bound by 
its own laws, in many cases safeguards are lacking against arbitrary 
rule by a majority. Nevertheless, it would be dangerous to close our 
eyes against recent developments in this country which threaten to 
impair the legitimacy of government procedures while leaving the 
juridical structure outwardly unchanged. We refer to the growth 
of government by committee, by pressure groups and by so-called 
public opinion. If these developments are not checked a serious 
deterioration of this important phase of political maturity might take 
place. 

The danger of Congressional committees and especially their 
chairmen arrogating to themselves more power over legislation and 
administration than was assigned to them when they were set up 
is an outcome of the extreme separation of power characteristic 
of American government. This condition is aggravated by the 
inevitable expansion of the activities of the modern state. The 
parliamentary system provides for a much higher degree of inter- 
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penetration between the top levels of the executive and the legislative 
branch. Because this is not possible under the American system, 
there are alternating periods of undue predominance either by the 
executive or the legislature. A happy medium is rarely achieved. 
In recent years we have witnessed another period of undue pre- 
dominance by the legislative branch, that is to say, for all practical 
purposes, by certain Congressional committees. This situation is 
aggravated by the fact that the two-party system has been vitiated by 
interparty coalitions which have often been more expressive of the 
power of minorities than of the aspirations of the majority. A long 
continuation of such a condition may undermine representative 
government itself because it may lead to a situation where the voter’s 
preferences cease to have any real meaning or import. 

If a Rules Committee can prevent a bill from being submitted to 
the House, if a Committee chairman can stymie the legislative process 
by refusing to schedule hearings on proposed legislation, the original 
intent of the framers of the Constitution concerning the role assigned 
to the legislative branch of government is seriously distorted. Even 
greater dangers are inherent in an abuse of the powers of investiga- 
tion. Here again we have to face the impact of the separation of 
powers. Because Congress is in no position to force the resignation 
of key administrative officials through a vote of no confidence, the 
investigating procedures are being used as a substitute. While much 
good has come out of Congressional investigations over the years, 
especially in the fields of labor and of the economic system generally, 
much harm has more recently been done in the areas of external 
and internal security. As is always the case with developments of 
this sort, the impact of such investigations transcends the personalities 
immediately involved, creates probably exaggerated fears in the 
hearts of government employees, and initiates a deadening cult of 
conformity which is poisonous to the survival and the growth of 
institutions of free government. Furthermore, there are ample 
opportunities in these proceedings to turn a legitimate fight against 
communist infiltration into a subversion of basic freedoms traditional 
in America which have become distasteful to a vocal minority labor- 
ing under a compulsion to impose on this country a Stalinism in 
reverse, punishing not only present deviations from their current 
standards of patriotism but also past actions and utterances retro- 
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actively considered as disloyal. Ultimately these procedures show a 
disturbing lack of confidence in the underlying vigor of truly 
democratic forces in this country and in their ability to shake off 
traitors without destroying the spirit of the Constitution in the process. 

Government by pressure groups is also facilitated by the current 
flaws in the operation of the two-party system. Well-known regional 
factors enter into the American party system. While this protects the 
two parties from the danger of being wiped off the political map, it 
has contributed to a blurring of party lines as far as basic policies 
are concerned. But this ambivalence has opened a golden oppor- 
tunity for pressure groups to work both sides of the street, to exercise 
selective influence on a few key members in important committees, 
and to hinder the enactment of laws considered detrimental to 
particular interest groups, or to sponsor legislation in their favor. 
The curious complex of socialized medicine, so-called, can serve as 
an example of an effective check by pressure group on legislation 
beneficial to the majority. If the legislative process gets caught in a 
field of competing pressure groups, none of which is controlled 
democratically, a serious threat to representative government arises. 
The supremacy of the state itself is threatened, and in a period of 
economic strain it may no longer be in a position to muster sufficient 
authority to remain impartial and to act as the arbiter in the 
continuous struggle between various groupings of vested interests. 

Recently pressure groups have not only been active in the field of 
politics proper but have extended their power to the field of private 
institutions, trying to dictate employment policies, to establish 
private black lists of unpatriotic books and of persons, and to arouse 
public opinion. Now it must be stressed that government by public 
opinion is the exact opposite of representative government as it is so 
clearly established by the Constitution. If the public opinion of the 
moment is to be made the basis of policies and of legislation, then 
we are confronted with “direct democracy” based on the alleged will 
of the majority and utterly alien to the spirit and the structure of 
the American Constitution as originally conceived. 

This threat of representative government deteriorating into govern- 
ment by public opinion has become more imminent through the rapid 
growth of media of mass communication. Far from contributing to 
rational enlightenment it has made it so much easier to manipulate 
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public opinion through well-known techniques such as oversimplifica- 
tion of issues, through digest and slick-magazine literature, scare 
tectics and the constant repetition of the same slogans and stereotypes. 
This situation is aggravated by the fact that the entertainment value 
of truth seems to be somewhat less than that of distortions and 
unproven assertions. A populace continuously exposed to an out- 
pouring of this type of propaganda is in danger of losing its innate 
common sense, its ability to pass judgment on issues and to exercise 
in a proper way the ultimate powers given it in a democracy. Even 
more seriously, it may become so dulled by constant exposure to a 
stream of news, analyses and other information that it may develop 
a state of indifference in which people become mere “audiences” 
no longer conscious of the fact that democracy cannot thrive in a 


nation of spectators. 
PRESERVING PotiticaL MATURITY 


The three aspects of political maturity discussed here emphasize 
one important point: a state of political maturity is not a self- 
continuing condition. It will not go on merely because it has been 
achieved at some time in the past. For this reason complacency 
about the continued validity and efficiency of existing political 
institutions and practices is in itself already a sign that the full 
awareness of reality which is one of the earmarks of maturity is 
passing away and that a relapse into political immaturity may be 
imminent. There is danger in the spread of such complacency in a 
world split into two camps in our current era of struggle—in the 
course of which we are constantly forced to re-emphasize the basic 
values of our government without finding time to check whether they 
have remained intact. We are engaged in a world-wide conflict 
against Communistic t. -iitarianism. This fight cannot be won if we 
do not watch the home front carefully. If we permit ourselves to be 
carried away into an immature state of emotionalism and wishful, 
unthinking irrealism, we may lose control of ourselves and lose 
thereby the ability to meet the challenge that this century imposes in 
a special way on the American government. 





A commemoration of the memory 
of a great Jesuit, editor of 
THoucnt for the first ten years of 
its university existence, a man of 
prayer and learning and altogether 


of his time. 


GERALD GROVELAND WALSH 
IN APPRECIATION 


VICTOR R. YANITELLI 


FATHER WALSH WAS THE LIVING PROOF of the idea that there is no 
necessary dichotomy between intellectual immersion in the events 
of time and an abiding faith in the realities of eternity. His approach 
to God did not conflict with his approach to man. Each involved 
the other essentially. His life embodied the Christian theology of the 
unity and the harmony of the two orders. It eventually developed 
into the concrete realization of the principles implied by St. John in 
the terrible judgment, “If any man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother; he is a liar.” 

From his earliest years his education began to assume the cosmo- 
politan character so manifest in his later thinking. He was born in 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, on November 9, 1892, and went to 
school with the Sisters of Loretto in Hamilton, Ontario, from 1898 
to 1902. At the age of eleven, he was in England attending the 
Boulevard School, Kingston-upon-Hull in Yorkshire. Seven years 
later he became a Jesuit novice at Roehampton. His studies in the 
Society of Jesus brought him from Stonyhurst to Campion Hall at 
Oxford University, from theology at Woodstock College, Maryland, 
to Tertianship in Florence and studies at the Gregorian University in 
Rome. He received Holy Orders at Woodstock in 1926 and by the 
fall of 1929 his work of preparation had come to a close. 

When this was over, Father Walsh possessed a B.A. in Classics 
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from the University of London, an M.A. in History from Oxford, a 
Ph.D. and an S.T.D. from the Gregorian. He had won the Royal 
Geographical Society’s national academic award in physiography 
and geography, the Cobden Club prize in Economics, the Marquis 
of Lothian Prize and the Gibbs Scholarship in Modern History, and 
had carried off first class honors in his Oxford finals. His first book, 
Charles IV, A Study of Holy Roman Imperialism, had already been 
published in 1924, and his name was known as a contributor to the 
Westminster Review and the Month. 

His studies did not serve to separate the priest from the life of his 
times. Rather, they immersed him in it. His scholarship and his 
gifts as a platform lecturer brought him into contact with groups of 
other faiths. He was chosen to be the exponent of “Catholicism” in 
the Great Religions of the Modern World (1946). With Rabbi Louis 
Finkelstein, a close and admired friend, he helped to found the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. He lectured at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, at Town Hall and at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. In 1945 he received the honor of being 
selected as Boston’s Lowell Lecturer on Dante and shortly after that 
he was again in Europe spending endless hours interviewing dis- 
placed scholars and intellectuals in the DP camps. Everywhere, in 
all his writings, in all his speeches and personal contacts, he empha- 
sized the positive approach to Christianity, Catholicism and Christ. 
To him, the thought of the Catholic ghetto, of the negative and 
exclusively defensive approach was intolerable. For him, the only 
justification for a defensive attitude on the part of Catholics lay 
precisely in the positive content of the faith. 

Christ lived at the heart of Father Walsh’s Catholicism, Christ 
formed the ideal of his life of prayer. Christ entered also into the 
life of his mind, whether he was developing “the horizon or frontier 
between our two Traditions (the Hebrew and the Catholic), a point 
at which our Cultures meet,” or whether he was speaking to Catholic 
educators on Christian Humanism. To the Jewish theologians he 
spoke of the blend of tradition and progress in Christ’s “going up to 
Jerusalem, as the custom was,” and the startling fact that “Jesus 
advanced in wisdom and age and grace.” To the Catholic educators 
he laid it down in no uncertain terms that “homes and States and the 
Church are more important than schools. Nevertheless, the first 
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purpose of a school, as a school, is not to be a home or a State or a 
Church, is not to foster the life of love or of law or of Faith but to 
foster the life of learning. A Catholic college will produce Christian 
humanists only on condition that it is, first, a college. . . .” And he 
concludes his paper on the note of the development of the 
“Christocentric” outlook. Christ, to him, was the single center of 
man’s twofold life of nature and of grace. 

He was fond of “key-words.” Most frequently, the key-word 
“Integration” or “Integralism” appears in his writings and in his 
addresses. Actually, the use of this concept served only as a positive 
statement of his opposition to any tendency to split the various orders 
of man’s existence. Against the separation invoked by secularism 
between nature and grace, science and faith, freedom and authority, 
the human life and the divine, Father Walsh postulated a creative 
interplay between the different spheres. Christ built no walls 
between wisdom and experience, between unchanging principles and 
efficient planning, between philosophy, science and faith. He rather 
tore them down. In Christ wisdom, sophia, and speculative thought 
necessarily needed the complement of helikia, virtus, practical 
human righteousness, and law, in order to translate the insight of 
principles into the energy of action. In Christ too, charis was 
needed in order that the other two might not be found wanting. For 
this is the central lesson of the Incarnation that charis does not erase 
sophia or helikia. Fulfillment as man and fulfillment in God are 
not mutually exclusive. Non eripit mortalia qui regna dat coelestia. 

He invokes the same antiseparatist concept in his Dante studies 
under the imagery of the three ancient cities of Athens, Rome and 
Jerusalem. At the Lowell Lectures in Boston he developed Dante’s 
political vision under these headings, a vision which was as much 
his own as it was Dante’s; and the lessons and the applications of 
thai vision pertain as much.to the present as they did to the world 
of the early fourteenth century. Athens taught the Western world 
that there can be no veto of truth, of first principles, of wisdom, 
sophia, except at the price of intellectual confusion. And in the 
thousand years of Roman history men could read that there can be 
no veto of tradition, of the lessons of the years, of the standards of 
justice, helikia, except at the price of political and social chaos. And 
from Jerusalem, from the revelation of divine law in the Old Testa- 
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ment and from the Gospel of grace in the New, the lesson stands 
stark and clear that there can be no veto of God, of His will for truth 
and justice and love, except at the price of moral corruption and 
social sickness. 

Again, in his approach to the vexatious problem of Church and 
State, Father Walsh attacked bigotry of any species with the same 
headlong eagerness with which he welcomed rational debate. For 
him, the American, democratic problem revolved around secularism’s 
effort to substitute atheistic Laicism for the tradition of religion in 
American political life. In an address to the United States Catholic 
Historical Society in 1947, Father Walsh dealt with the problem in 
its historical implications. He concluded by narrating a personal 
experience at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He had spent 
a day there at the invitation of the lecture committee; after lunch he 
lectured on the Catholic Philosophy of History in the class of 
Professor Carl Deutsch, “a devout Unitarian layman”; at three 
o’clock he took over Dr. Santillans’ class on the history of science 
to discuss the difference between Science, Philosophy and Theology; 
at five o’clock he addressed a joint faculty and student convocation 


on the Catholic Conception of One World; at seven o’clock he dined 
with a group of the faculty. It was the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, 


March 7, 1947. 


At that time everyone in America was discussing the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the matter of the New Jersey Bus Bill. Naturally, our talk turned 
in that direction. At the beginning, I think, practically every member of 
the faculty took it for granted that among the Supreme Court Justices the 
minority of four were far more American than the majority of five. At the 
end of the meal, however, they had all changed their minds. All I did was to 
ask a series of very simple questions: I asked, first, is every American child 
in a parochial school an American citizen. Second, is every American citizen 
equally entitled to the benefits of American welfare legislation? Third, has 
every American parent the right to choose a non-public school for the educa- 
tion of his children? Fourth, is that quite certain in virtue of a Supreme 
Court Decision in 1925? Fifth, was the original and, therefore, authentically 
American school in this country one which, like the parochial schools, taught 
“knowledge, morality and religion?” Sixth, was the kind of school we 
introduced in the thirties and forties of last century a break in the American 
tradition? Seventh, is not secularism, which is as dogmatic in denying God’s 
role in life as Catholicism is dogmatic in affirming it, just as sectarian as 
Catholicism? Eighth, in so far as dogmatic secularists are seeking to get 
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control of all public funds for American schools, are they not, in effect, trying 
to establish the religion of secularism as an exclusive and national establish- 
ment? Ninth, is not such an attempt a violation of the First Amendment? 
Tenth, who, then, are un-American, the Catholics or the Laicists? 


It was in sallies such as this that Father Walsh fought to mak~ 
clear the fact that democracy does not veto the Church nor does the 
Church veto democracy. Each complements the other. Each, to a 
certain extent, needs the other. 

As an historian his book on Medieval Humanism and his articles 
on “The Medieval Conception of One World,” “Medieval Interna- 
tionalism,” “Medieval Political Theory,” and “The Triumph and 
Tragedy of Christendom,” revealed his predilection for the Middle 
Ages. His classes at Woodstock College, the Gregorian University 
and Fordham all attest his enthusiastic love for the history of the 
Church. When he became one of the editors of the new translation 
of the Fathers of the Church in seventy-two volumes, directed by 
Dr. Ludwig Schopp, Father Walsh was merely following out the 
logical consequence of his own preferences. Yet, he was not so 
unrealistic as to aspire to foisting the dead pattern of antiquity 
upon the modern world. His ideal was indeed the formation of a 
new Christendom. That, basically, was his apostolate as much as it 
was St. Paul’s or St. Ignatius’. But he wanted a new Christendom, 
not the medieval one or any other of the past. To scholars, laymen 
and clergy alike, he preached the new Christendom, one built on the 
stuff that history had supplied. For a new Christendom without mod- 
ern science, for instance, would be as unthinkable as a medieval 
Christendom without the philosophy of Athens and the law of Rome. 
He loved the past for what it told him about the present and for the 
direction it gave him toward the future. Even his translations of 
Diognetus and St. Augustine are done in an idiom which preserves 
the savor of the past yet suits the palate of modernity. 

As a Dantist, Father Walsh’s loss was felt by the scholars of not a 
few nations, but especially by the old Oxford Dantist, Cesare 
Foligno, who helped cultivate what was probably the one great pas- 
sion of Father Walsh’s life. It was a standing joke at the Gregorian 
University during the years 1934 to 1936 that the Professore with 
an Irish name should be giving Dante lectures “on the side” to the 
Italians and other members of that international community—an 
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enigma, an invasion from oltremare! Father Walsh rated Dante as 
the greatest of all poets and wanted the whole world to read him. 
On a visit to one of the houses of the Society, he even suggested that 
the Jesuit Juniors read Dante during the period devoted to spiritual 
reading. To the Knights of Columbus of Brooklyn he held up Dante 
as the Catholic layman number one, the model for all Catholic lay- 
men of all ages, because Dante was “not only a poet but a soldier, a 
keen-witted and practical politician, a scholar and an artist, a lover, 
a philosopher, a statesman, a traveler and a theologian, a husband 
and the father of a family.” One can still see him, intensely focussed 
on his audience of one or of one thousand, every nerve in his body 
taut as a violin string, pounding home the point that the very sound 
of Dante’s music conveyed his meaning as much as and more than a 
Carlyle-Wicksteed translation. 
L’oltracotata schiatta che s’indraca 
dietro a chi fugge, e a chi mostra ‘| dente, 
o ver la borsa, come agnel si placa, 


Gia venia su, picciola gente.’ 


Here he imitated a dragon in pursuit of a frightened victim on the 


run; he pointed at his canines; became silken-soft and insinuating; 
scornfully gave the last two words like a spit in the gutter. 

He did the same with the stories of Paolo and Francesca, Ulysses, 
Ugolino, and with the skylark simile which he claimed out-Shelleyed 
Shelley: 


Quale allodetta che ’n aere si spazia 
prima cantando, e poi tace contenta 
de lultima dolcezza che la sazia.* 


In fact, a small book could be put together on just his favorite pas- 
sages where passion and music blended in a perfect expression of 
the poet’s meaning. 

He would have viewed with pleasure the recent demonstrations 
of a resurgence of Dante studies under the leadership of some of the 
nation’s leading critics and thinkers. He would with even greater 


“The outrageous gang pursues you like a dragon if you run away; but if you show 
your teeth—or else your purse—they lie down like a lamb. Well, they were already riding 
high—the guttersnipes!”—Par. xvi, 115-118. 

*Like the skylark climbing and spreading its wings in the air, singing at first, then 
suddenly ceasing—content with the last sweetness that fills its throat.”—Par. xx, 73-75. 
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pleasure have noted the critics’ return to Dante’s own method of 
analogy because analogy means order and order demands reason to 
exist. Dante went four levels deep in his poem to reach the imagina- 
tion, the mind, the will, the mystery of faith that embraces all man’s 
faculties, including his inner drive toward the divine. Such is the 
meaning of Dante’s literal, allegorical, moral and anagogic senses. 
More than any other mind, Dante seemed to serve as a model for 
Father Walsh’s effort to harmonize what the rest of the world seemed 
determined to keep asunder, conscience and law, progress and tradi- 
tion, the individual and society, labor and capital, liberty and order, 
matter and mind, mind and God, art and science, philosophy and 
faith. 

It might be said without exaggeration that Father Walsh’s life 
work consisted in understanding the modern mind and forever trying 
to hold all things together for the sake of modern man. To him all 
things and thoughts were parts of one stupendous whole, lines in a 
single plan, threads in a single pattern, colors in one design. His 
essay on Dante’s “Philosophy of History” makes this abundantly 
clear. With Maritain he saw that the problem of modern humanism 
was not a problem for professors but for statesmen. It was no longer 
a problem to be settled on paper. It was the very heart of the 
world’s crisis. Godlessness had led first to man’s emancipation 
from the “illusion called God,” next, to the proletariat’s emancipa- 
tion from the “tyranny” of property and, finally, to the State’s 
emancipation from the “illusion” of the human person. 

In this context, Father Walsh’s message to educators becomes a 
social document. He reveals the social vocation of the educator in 
terms of the truth that the individual cannot be treated apart from 
society, that the individual needs society to develop himself in all 
his capacities, that the individual need not be swallowed up in the 
process. In grace man has a solidarity in Christ; in nature man 
shares a solidarity with other men. Not only is the social order not 
contrary to Christianity but Christianity itself is a kind of social 
order on a supernatural plane which contributes to the individual’s 
perfection in grace just as much and more than the social order in 
nature contributes to his perfection as a person. 

With other Christian thinkers, Father Walsh endeavored to stay 
the progress of the tragic drama which started in the attempt to 
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divinize man by eliminating God and which has ended in the attempt 
to divinize the world state by eliminating man. After Nietzsche’s 
“death of God,” the death of man is inevitable. Father Walsh dedi- 
cated himself to life—human and divine. Thus his approach was 
always positive, always, in the final analysis, optimistic. He never 
wearied of demonstrating the fact that in the sublime transition from 
the purely human political reconstruction of Augustus to the super- 
natural regeneration of Augustine, Christianity supplemented—with- 
out supplanting—what had gone before. When the Word was made 
flesh, Christ became the center of all human history and He came to 
illuminate—not eliminate—human culture and civilization. As St. 
Augustine said in his letter to Consentius: “Far be it from us to sup- 
pose that God abhors in us that by virtue of which He has made us 
superior to the animals.” 

Perhaps his hatred of Secularism and his understanding of 
Secularity are most clearly defined in the plan he worked out for 
a Catholic daily newspaper. With his broad vision, he saw it in- 
spired by a positive idea. “Such an idea is that of Christian 
Secularity. This is the idea that the only people who can be trusted 
to run the world (the Latin for ‘world’ is saeculum) are Christian 
Secularists.” He defines a Christian Secularist (whom he opposes 
to those secularists who deny that there is any other world than the 
world of here and now) as “a person who believes that God, the 
Father Almighty, created both ‘heaven and earth,’ and that in Jesus 
Christ, His Only Son, Our Lord, the ‘Word became flesh’.” There- 
fore the Christian Secularist believes that God gave us both the right 
and the duty to make as much of “the earth” and of “the flesh” 
(“that is to say of nature, the physical world and human nature 
both”) as is consistent with faith and hope in the world to come. 
“A Christian Secularist believes that God wants us to be interested 
in all personal, domestic, scientific, educational, social, economic, 
political and international problems. God wants us to give to ‘the 
world’ and ‘the flesh’ what belongs to the ‘world’ and the ‘flesh’ at 
the same time that we give to God what ‘belongs to God’.” 

Such an idea, such a driving vision, “if properly implemented in 
a daily newspaper, might have an explosive effect on both Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. Too many Catholics have been afraid of 
God’s world and of Christ’s flesh; they have been afraid of all the 
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rough-and-tumble of human living in such aspects as romance, 
amusement, sport, health, money-making, social planning, political 
activity, art, science, drama, foreign travel, etc., etc.” Whereas the 
non-Catholic has been all too open to the idea that for the Catholic 
life begins not at forty, but after he is dead. Consequently, they 
have believed “that Catholics have no contribution to make to the 
purely human problems of the home and school, market and factory, 
farm and city, nation and the world community.” 

Again he supplements this idea of Secularism versus Secularity 
with the notion of individual and community. “The only way to 
save the world from Communism is by believing that both persons 
and communities are immensely important and that neither the 
person can be subordinated to the community (as in Communism) 
nor the community made the victim of the powerful person (as 
happens to both irresponsible ‘Liberalism’ and ‘Totalitarianism’).” 
Finally, “the most ardent of Catholic Secularists is, of course, a 
Catholic; but, being also a Secularist in the right sense of the word, 
he tries not merely to save his soul but also to serve the society in 
which God has placed him.” 

All this must not obscure the simplicity of Father Walsh as a 
person. His charity, unmeasured in the hours given to students, 
DP’s, persons of high estate and low, is completely known only to 
God. His religious observance, his love for the rule and the Con- 
stitutions of the Society of Jesus, the prayer which permeated his 
life in everything he thought and said and did and dreamed—these 
are matters for another pen. He was a Jesuit and his brothers are 
grateful to God whose vocation brought him to the Society of Jesus. 
He was, with all the fullness of his being, a loving son of his 
mother, the Universal Church. In his humility he was probably not 
aware of just how apposite was his use of St. Paul whom he quoted 
every morning on rising, “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 





In a second paper on freedom in 
this issue, Elizabeth Sewell makes 
a Christian plea for the freedom of 
the imagination and against our 
bondage to dead images. 


LAND OF GRAVEN IMAGES 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 


AMONG THE MEMORIES OF A middle-class upbringing in England 
twenty-five years ago, among the Bible stories, the regular attendance 
at Matins and the forbidding of card playing on Sunday, I remember 
my sister and myself being made to learn the Ten Commandments. 
Exodus, Chapter XX, had to be committed to memory, along with 
Sunday Collects and portions of the Anglican Catechism. It was 
done without much trouble, and it seems strange to me now that one 
of those Commandments, perhaps the one then least understood, 
should come back years later and take on so surprising and far- 
reaching a life of its own. 

So much insistence, during the time in which I was growing up, 
has been laid on the Commandment “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery” that one might almost automatically suppose nowadays 
that this must be the one I am talking about. The popularized 
forms of modern psychology would lead to such a guess, and of 
course children do wonder about that Commandment, with any 
normal child’s curiosity in matters of sex. But it would be a folly 
to suppose that children have nothing else in their minds. It is as 
if for the last fifty years, perhaps longer, those mainly concerned 
with what goes on in the head and heart—the psychologists and 
writers—have been preoccupied by this Commandment to the exclu- 
sion of the others. This is not true of children, however. There is 
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one Commandment which interests and bewilders (perhaps interests 
because it bewilders) a child much more than this, one to which the 
mind returned thoughtfully again and again: “Thou shalt not make 
to thyself any graven image.” 

The perplexity which these words beget is considerable. A child 
will learn them, but, as if aware of the curious significance in that 
phrase “learning by heart,” will not be content to have in the heart 
something completely alien. The trouble in this case was not, as it 
sometimes was in one’s religious instruction, an inability to under- 
stand the words. These were clear. It was the sense of the prohibi- 
tion that was dark. One knew what an idol was—a fixed image or 
statue of some sort, usually conceived of as hideous, which people 
widely removed from oneself in space and time regarded as an object 
of worship. The perplexity is caught up in the story in Edmund 
Gosse’s Father and Son, where he describes himself as a child of 
seven bowing down before a chair and praying to it (“O Chair!”’), in 
a deliberate effort to find out what judgment God would mete out to 
an idolater. I never made this experiment, but the perplexity took 
the form of a question: Why was this Commandment necessary? It 
seemed as archaic and outmoded as, for instance, a prohibition on 
making fire by rubbing two sticks together. In the end, I decided to 
let it go as some part of God which, if I may use the phrase, had 
got a little out-of-date, applicable only to the Israelites in the Old 
Testament and to the missionary field which seemed scarcely less 
remote, and perhaps to the Roman Catholic Church which, I under- 
stood, practiced something spoken of in the Thirty-Nine Articles as 
the worship of images, “‘a fond thing vainly invented.” 

I thought we had done with idols. They wandered by name in 
and out of poetry and the prophets, the loves of my childhood, 
Baalim and Ashtaroth, putting in an appearance in Milton’s Nativity 
Ode, in Kipling’s “O ye that tread the narrow way,” occasionally in 
Keats and Swinburne; but they were names and no more. Perhaps 
not until, much later, one met the Shakespeare sonnet, 

Let not my love be called idolatry 

Nor my beloved as an idol show 
and learned in other ways than literary ones that sense of idolatry 
did the Commandment begin to come to life. Later still, two other 
connections with idolatry made themselves in my mind, the first in 
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Valéry, where he says that anything in the mind that has become 
fixed or set is an idol, and the other in Poe: 


By a route obscure and lonely, 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Night. 

On a black throne reigns upright. . . . 

(Dream-Land} 

With these came that strange thing, one of the many mechanisms in 
the mind not readily understandable, the holding to a word or verbal 
phrase with a sense of dawning significance not yet fully revealed, 
words that act as a magnet and collect stray notions round them in 
the memory until their time comes. So it was with this word “idol.” 
Even the look of it, with its strange shape and the yawn in the middle, 
began to seem significant. And all this time, ever since I had first 
learned that piece of Exodus, I had been reading and writing poetry, 
and, later, reading about it, with all that insistence on imagery which 
has been a characteristic of English and American criticism for some 
time, the Jungian preoccupations of Bodkin, the studies of Wilson 
Knight, not to mention such direct products as those of the Imagists, 
the Symbolists, or works such as the ///uminations or the Buch der 
Bilder. Only now, however, has the question begun to put itself at 
all clearly. One might phrase it in this way: Is there some connec- 
tion between poetry, criticism and idolatry, and does the Second 
Commandment apply not to distant idolaters but inside any thinking 
mind? 

“To judge of poets is only the faculty of poets; and not of all 
poets, but the best,” says Ben Jonson. Is this merely a piece of 
snobbery on the part of an interested member of the company, one 
who some years after his death was raised to’ the altar of another 
poet, a tender domestic image, Saint Ben among Herrick’s Lares and 
Penates, just as Shakespeare had been among Ben’s, “this side 
idolatry”? For the last hundred years this question has been under 
discussion. Baudelaire, Arnold, Eliot have attempted to assess, in 
the words of the last, the use of poetry and the use of criticism. It 
is interesting that in practice the two have separated out so clearly. 
Jonson’s sentence is presumably reversible; it suggests not only that 
poets should be critics, a common phenomenon nowadays, but that 
critics should be poets. I would take this one stage further and say 
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that critics are poets, whether they know it or not. There is no 
distinction between critical writing and creative writing (whatever 
that may be supposed to be). There is only poetry, good or bad. The 
critics have to work exactly as the poets do, with reason and images 
in words. But whereas the poet knows he is using images and is 
conscious always of this strange building process of the imagination 
which is half man’s mental power, the thinking in pictures if one 
may call it that, the critic seems for the most part unaware of his 
imagination and its powers. 

The first step here will be to see what images criticism is in the 
habit of using at present, where those images came from and what 
state they are in. If this sounds strange, since criticism is not usually 
thought of as a tissue of images, we could phrase it another way and 
say that we will examine critica] terminology; but it will come to the 
same thing in the end. 

The Ben Jonson marriage of poetry and criticism would now 
generally be regarded as dissolved, superseded by the notion that 
these are two distinct modes of activity, even when carried on by 
one and the same individual. What has taken its place is a kind of 
ménage 4 trois, a drawing together of criticism and certain disci- 
plines, particularly philosophy and psychology, in the Universities. 
An interest in language and semantics is fashionable with all three 
members of this alliance. We have philosophies of symbols as in 
Cassirer and Langer, philosophies of language and symbols as in 
Urban, philosophies of language having affinities with symbolic logic 
as in Ayer and Carnap, and the mixture of all these exhibited by the 
New Critics. A sampling glance at a collection of critical essays 
recently published in America produces titles that show the closeness 
of this union as far as criticism is concerned: “The Affective 
Fallacy”; “The Objective Correlative of T. S. Eliot”; “Poetry: A 
Note on Ontology.” Open almost any recent work of criticism at 
random and you will find, as examples of this vocabulary, as I have 
just done this minute, making my experiment on Empson’s The 
Structure of Complex Words, “symbol” in the first paragraph exam- 
ined, “interpretation” on the second page, “subconscious” on the 
fourth. To talk in these terms nowadays is safe and acceptable, and 
it is almost impossible to set moving a discussion on poetry without 
their being introduced. It seems that at present psychologists, 
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philosophers and critics, taken broadly, would agree that the mind 
produces from its conscious and subconscious a network of symbols, 
one of whose forms is language, frequently capable of or requiring 
interpretation. The philosopher will interpret symbols according to 
their formal structure, the psychologist according to their significance 
in terms of individual experience; the critic will interpret them as 
the inner “meaning” of a work of art, though he will be aware that 
meaning itself, as a term, requires interpretation. 

I am going to take these three random examples, “subconscious,” 
“symbol” and “interpretation” and look at them more closely. They 
are typical and widespread, and will have to stand in place of a more 
detailed inquiry which is clearly impossible here for lack of space. 
The first thing to notice about them is that they have been borrowed 
from psychology, or perhaps in the case of the second and third I 
should say, borrowed back. “Symbol” and “interpretation” have 
been current coin for a long time; but since Freud they have had a 
particular coloring owing to his use of them and the popularization 
of his ways of thinking and speaking, and criticism is aware of this 
when it employs them. They act as passwords between the two 
disciplines. There need be no harm in this, and I am not picking 
any immediate quarrel with Freud, or his images. He is in his own 
way a delight, one of those bold imaginative minds who invent their 
own way of thinking and invite you in. Equally, I believe, minds of 
this caliber are ready to let you go. One likes to think that Freud 
would have agreed to jettison his images for a new set if these had 
presented themselves in the way in which a new poem presents itself. 
Great men do not create systems they regard as final. They have 
enough of the poet in them to be ready always to call everything 
back into play again, never to sit down before the system they have 
made and say “Here is an end of the matter.” Their followers, how- 
ever, often do not realize the importance of this mobility. One has 
only to look at what has happened to Freud among the Freudians, 
Darwin among the Evolutionists, to see the rigidity which tends to 
set in, rigidity which is a renunciation of the proper poetic attitude, 
the refusal to be bound by one’s own images. For images these are, 
as I must insist, no less so than Blake’s tyger or Yeats’s chestnut tree. 

Let us look at our three terms as images now, and see what they 
suggest. First, the term “subconscious” produces the image of the 
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human being as having a divided mind. In half of this he knows 
what he is doing, while the second half is in some way below the level 
of awareness. There is a sphere of awareness above, and a more 
secret potential sphere below. What needs to be observed is the 
image of above and below, with all that that implies in imaginative 
space-time. The second image, behind the word “symbol,” is that of 
substitution. A symbol stands for or represents something else, 
pictures an entity distinct from itself. The third image, behind 
“interpretation,” is that of a code or foreign language, something 
‘not to be directly received but awaiting translation into another form 
‘which will be more readily understood. When one puts all three 
images together, something interesting comes to light: they all pro- 
duce images of separation or duality. The mind is divided, super 
and sub; thought is divided, symbol and antitype; imaginative con- 
structions in the mind (poetry, say, or dreams) are divided, original 
and translation. 

All these terms, as critics use them, are supposed to have to do 
with poetry; but set them out in this way and it is clear that no poet 
works in this fashion. I do not mean that a poet has a subconscious 
but does not use it for his poetry, is aware of symbols but turns his 
face from them. I mean that a poet has no subconscious, knows 
nothing of symbols and can have no interpreter. I hope that sentence 
looks shocking; for if it does, it will at least show us how fixed in our 
borrowed imagery we have become. We are perfectly free to dismiss 
these images and to choose now any other set which may please us 
better. It is strange that one has to insist on the right to this freedom, 
but so it is. We might take as our starting point two lines of Shelley, 
where he speaks of the womb and the tomb (in a context very unlike 
Eliot’s setting together of those words) and speaks of arising and 
unbuilding as a continuous process. They are, of course, the two 


last lines from The Cloud, 


Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 


To arise and unbuild is a glorious doing. We who insist so timidly 
in an age of unparalleled destruction that everything has to be con- 
structive, “constructive thought,” “constructive criticism,” are in 


danger of losing sight of our equal and blessed prerogative of 
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destruction. The refusal to destroy is a refusal of freedom. A 
thinker, critic, poet or psychologist who makes or inherits a human 
system of images and then allows that system to stand for good and 
all, instead of blowing it joyfully over with the breath of his mouth, 
is letting his images harden. The living body of knowledge and 
thought petrifies into the graven image, and there is the unfertile 
image, and its worshipper. 

I want to make a slight digression here, for my own benefit, for 
this raises at once the question of truth, and the position of Catholic 
theology in this matter. To take truth first, it is useful to recall that 
a poem, and anything that approximates to a poem in its ways of 
construction, is neither true nor false; it just is, a small construction 
of syllables and images whose structure may, if it is well made, tell 
us something, by analogy, of the universe. There is and can be no 
finality in the productions of the mind working in this way, and it is 
not concerned with truth directly but with the principles of good 
making, or good art. The nature of such systems apparently presents 
a direct contrast to that of the fixed body of Catholic doctrine, with 
its demand that this be accepted as the truth, and it may seem hard at 
this point to understand how a mind can accept, as is the case, both 
ways of working with joy and consistency. There appears to be a 
complete contrast between systems which have to be called in question 
the whole time and a system which may not be called in question at 
all. In its simplest form, this comes to the point that all discussions 
on Catholicism come to in the long run, the question of authority. 
The Church says that its teaching and dogma are revealed by God, 
are of God’s making. This position has either to be accepted or 
rejected. If it is rejected, provided that the rejection is a positive 
and not a negative one, it means that the mind desires to create its 
own God, to be active and creating in this field also as in all others. 
Protestantism could be looked at as the aesthetic approach to 
theology, agnosticism conceivably as mistrust of the artistic approach 
in any field. From this desire to create one’s own God it must follow 
that such a creation will be a personal work of art, for which truth 
as such cannot be claimed. God in such a system will have the same 
status as a poem, neither true nor false but a making. There will 
probably be more to say later about the opposite, the Catholic posi- 
tion and its significance for images and the imagination. 
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To come back to those lines from The Cloud, the difference between 
Shelley and Eliot calls to mind an interesting fact—the poets who 
do most of their thinking directly in images are out of fashion among 
critics at present. One remembers Leavis’ views on Shelley, and 
the current estimate of Swinburne; it is not till one comes to a poet 
like Sacheverell Sitwell that one finds Swinburne respected and 
honored, in The Dance of the Quick and the Dead, for instance. 
Suppose that for the present we take the image from Shelley, noticing 
as we do so that the cloud to which the lines refer can build and 
unbuild itself, is indeed in a continual state of transformation. We 
shall find ourselves with the image of birth and death, making and 
being made; and we can see what this will do for us. We shall, 
however, have no duality in this image, for the making and the being 
made are one and the same. 

I am going for the present to continue to talk about poetry and 
criticism as fundamentally the same thing, believing that the poetic 
mind turns each way, perceiving no alteration of function in doing 
so, with its interests and passions engaged to each. So far it is the 
graven images of criticism that we have glanced at, but this petrifac- 
tion of images almost certainly concerns poetry direct. There may 
well be some equivalent rigidity in poetry itself, an idolatry no less, 
a set of graven images as deadening in their fixity as those we have 
looked at so far. The land of graven images may lie in the poetic 
mind. That phrase which I chose for a title will bring us back to 
the Old Testament where we began, and carry us forward from here, 
for it conveys by an image the question that lies at the back of all 
this, the question of fertility. The phrase “Land of Graven Images” 
looks like Eliot—The Hollow Men, you remember— 

This is the dead land .. . 
Here the stone images 
Are raised; here they receive 


The supplication of a dead man’s hand 
Under the twinkle of a fading star. 


But the phrase “Land of Graven Images” is not Eliot’s. It comes 
from Jeremiah. The whole verse, which speaks of Babylon or Babel, 
that metropolis of languages, runs like this, “A drought is upon her 
waters; and they shall be dried up; for it is the land of graven images, 
and they are mad upon their idols” (Chapter 50, verse 38). The 
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graven images are set in the waste land, as if idolatry and sterility 
must go together. 

One might suppose that the answer would be “Away with images, 
then.” It is an answer which has been tried, as for instance in the 
attempts to make language approach symbolic logic and mathematics 
in purity, and in Pure Poetry perhaps. (And how interesting it is 
that Puritans should have smashed the images in our cathedrals and 
little parish churches at home in England, so that now, when America 
builds colleges in neo-Gothic style, they are built with little niches 
in the walls which are left empty—-a frightening image in itself.) 
What is needed is not an impossible iconoclasm, impossible since 
whenever the mind is using language, there are the images and 
rightly so, but a flexibility and constant use of the imagination, to 
avoid the fixity and death of the graven image. The imagination 
nowadays is in danger of atrophy, caught and bound in an unprece- 
dented multiplication of alien images, movies, television, comic 
books, visual aids in education, advertisements. They are imposed 
on the mind from without, incapable for the most part of imaginative 
manipulation; and education which should rectify the process seems 
at present rather to foster it, so that by the age of eighteen or so 
most people have lost or forgotten the imagination God gives all 
children, or else have buried it in an uncertainty what to do with 
it. We are afraid of the imagination. That is why we have set up 
or borrowed for ourselves rows of graven images, the simulacra of 
true products of the imagination but dead and deadening because 
they forbid any active cooperation on the part of the individual 
imagination. Any people that is afraid of the imagination will not 
thereby be rid of images: it will merely go into bondage to idols. 

We had better come back to poetry and criticism at this point and 
see what they do or should do with images. We have already been 
confronted, in the three word-images looked at, by duality, as if the 
critical mind nowadays desired to keep things separate, conscious 


distinguished from subconscious, original from interpretation and so 
on. The need for this distinction, and particularly the distinction 
between the working mind and what it is working on, is usually made 
on the grounds of clarity; but the imagination has its clarities too, 
and these are reached not by disjunction but by union. Coleridge 
remarked in his comment on the German word for imagination, 
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Einbildung, that the putting of things and images together is one of 
the essential functions of the imagination. But there is a second 
stage to this; for the making mind is, like the Cloud, its own matter, 
and it has to be made one in some way with whatever it is trying by 
analogy to shadow forth. 

What is needed in such a case, whether the mind is thinking in 
poetry or thinking about poetry, is a making and remaking and a 
being-made, a mutual process between images and mind. The poet 
is made one with what he writes his poem about, by imagination and 
love (I mean something quite precise by that phrase and hope to 
make this clear in a moment), and according to the perfection of that 
union he will reason out and divine a structure of words such that 
they, when finished, shall conform in multiple ways to some structure 
in experience. The same thing is, or should be, true of the critical 
process. In either case the thing made, poem or critical work, should 
by analogy tell us something about some other structure in the 
universe as apprehended by the mind and body. Information is not 
the direct concern of either, the telling how things are. All that can 
be done is to build in words a mental structure such that it shall 
conform in ways sensed as well as reasoned, dreamed as well as 


cogitated, to the total shape of some event or being as the human 


spirit perceives it, 

The gradual sand that through an hour- 

A woodland rivulet, a Poet’s death. 
That is what the object of analogy might be in the order of poetry; 
in the order of criticism it will be an already existing work of art, 
but the process will be the same. 

The poet understands, however vaguely, that in some mysterious 
way the maker has to become one with whatever he is seeking in his 
work to analogize. He has to be ready to accept its terrors, the 
terrors of building and unbuilding the mind’s identity and fusing it 
with something else. This implies the old and deep image of posses- 
sion, once considered the proper state of poets and one that we need 
to think about once more. But what of the critics, who in their 
criticism should be poets? Are they possessed? One can imagine 
their repudiation of the notion, and one can sympathize, for here 
the process becomes even more lunatic, “la folie qu’on enferme,” for 
the madness required of the critic is no different from that required 
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of the poet. It is that he allow himself to be made one with his 
subject. To put it simply, if he is going to write about a Shakespeare 
sonnet, let us say, he is going to have to alter his life and make that 
sonnet. His being, even perhaps his body, has to become in some 
way sonnet-like, so that he may make the work in question. The 
trouble is that he knows all the time, as we do too, that Shakespeare 
has made it already. The inability to accept this contradiction, to 
let in the world of dreams and madness at this point, is partly what 
is wrong with criticism at the moment. That is perhaps why it has 
lodged itself so firmly in the Universities, which would support the 
critics in their rationalism here. Dreams, madness and scholarship 
have parted company. The phrase “More than one Fellow had the 
reputation of being able to raise Spirits,” used in John Inglesant to 
describe seventeenth-century Oxford, would cause surprise in a 
University catalogue today. The Universities have lost for the 
present at any rate the power or the will to dream and imagine. 
Madness finds no favor any more, even eccentricity is on the decline, 
and criticism can feel safe in an atmosphere of academic respect- 
ability where the imagination is unused and unwanted. The fact 
that, as we have seen, criticism has borrowed much of its current 
terminology from psychology shows what is the current attitude to the 
imagining and dreaming mind. It might be phrased as “Well, there 
is an end of dreams; the experts—in this case the psychologists— 
have taken them over, and we are glad to leave them where they 
belong, for what concerns another expert is no concern of ours.” 
It is as if scholarship wished at present to be exorcised of this trouble- 
some freedom of the mind into a codified formula such as that sup- 
plied by the psychological terms we have been looking at. A 
Rationale of Verse comes to us, safe, scholarly and devoid of 
imagination, from Cambridge, Stanford, Kenyon, Harvard, Princeton 
and Chicago. (The growth of the requirement of the Ph.D. degree 
and the consequent multiplication of theses in literary subjects which 
have to be academically respectable is not unconnected with this. ) 

The result, to critics who ought to be poets rather than University 
personnel, is disastrous, for the imagination no less than logic is 
essential to fruitful thinking and making. The mind that does not 
love and cherish its ability to dream, using that word in its widest 
sense, is in danger. So Auden says in his poem on Freud: 
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But he would have us most of all 
To be enthusiastic over the night 

Not only for the sense of wonder 

It alone has to offer, but also 
Because it needs our love: for with sad eyes 
Its delectable creatures look up and beg 

Us dumbly to ask them to follow. . . . 


First, its power of putting things together will atrophy and secondly, 
it will have refused to allow itself to be made one with no matter 
what. One can see this particularly clearly in dreams themselves, 
which do not ask your permission before setting you in particular 
situations, sometimes pleasant, sometimes the reverse. It is surely 
permissible to emerge from the set forms of psychological imagery 
for a moment and suggest that dreams and the imagination in general 
are given us to help us practice oneness with things, even at times the 
terrifying and repulsive. If this is so, then because this function of 
the mind is unitive it seems to have some direct connection with love; 
and one might go farther and say that only those who love their 
ability to dream and imagine are on the way to loving at all widely, 
as if this were a practice ground in which one could be made one 
with unwonted bits of the universe and so learn to love what might 
otherwise be beyond one’s scope. 

The genuinely imaginative minds have been whispering this to us 
for some time, though their voices come whistlingly round queer 
corners in the nursery, and surprise us by the strength of the response 
they call up in ourselves. I am thinking of The Sword in the Stone, 
where Merlyn makes the young Arthur take his education in the form 
of being changed into a fish, an owl, a falcon, a snake, learning to 
love and understand these creatures in this dream way. The same 
thing crops up in Kipling’s story of Dymchurch Flit in Puck of 
Pook’s Hill; this tells of the departure of the fairies from England at 
the time of the Reformation, and puts into the fairies’ mouths the 
strange phrase “Merrie England’s done for, and we're reckoned 
among the images,” whose implications go beyond anything I can 
hope to cover in this short space. 

These are poets speaking; but criticism needs this free boldness 
of poetry, for each work of criticism should be as new a set of 
images as a poem must be. One could imagine one’s subject matter 
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as an overt image, not a covert one as in the images we have been 
examining that lie at the back of contemporary critical language. 
This is what Auden does with Edward Lear in that poem which is an 
excellent example of this type of truly pregnant criticism which 
espouses images instead of denying them: 


Words pushed him to the piano to sing comic songs; 
And children swarmed to him like settlers. He became a land. 


Auden has done this for Melville too, and Freud and Pascal, and it 
is for this quality in his work as much for his love and his insistence 
upon dream that one loves his work so much. I have myself dis- 
covered that one is often prompted, when doing a piece of critical 
work on a writer, to write imaginatively in stories or verse about 
him or his themes. It might be a good thing if a short story or a set 
of verses on the author in question were required as part of any 
examination leading to a research degree. The bad poetry that 
passes for much criticism now might show up more clearly if it were 
couched in immediately artistic form rather than in some style which 
looks like conventionally acceptable critical prose. 

Of what nature is idolatry in poetry? Poets do not generally 
write verses on fixed systems of imagery—but as soon as one has 
written that sentence one begins to wonder whether perhaps it is 
ceasing to be true. One remembers with a slight disquiet the image 
systems of Mallarmé, Rilke, Eliot. It is probable, however, that 
this is only an early and not particularly important stage of the 
graven image in poetry. We saw that in criticism there were two 
stages: the first was the adoption of a system of images, the second 
was the refusal to allow oneself to be made one with the subject in 
hand. The poet’s mind and probably his body as well have to become 
an image, by analogy of structure, of his object of preoccupation. 
Edith Sitwell says of a poem that it grows in a poet’s blood, “as a 
rose grows among its dark leaves.” It is one of the heresies of Pure 
Poetry that the practitioner of it desired to be made only into poetry, 
to be transformed imaginatively into a poem and nothing else, 
instead of into a bowl of strawberries or a clothesline full of colored 


washing, or a thunderstorm, for instance. This is to move back to 
Coleridge’s statement of the primary imagination, “‘a repetition in 
the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM.” 
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Coleridge is saying here fairly plainly, at least as plainly as he ever 
says anything, that the imagining mind is an analogy of the mind of 
the Creator. It is a bold saying, but Genesis after all speaks of man 
as being made in that image and likeness. This does not mean, 
however, that man the imaginer, man the poet and critic, has to play 
at being God. The poets who forget this, Victor Hugo for example, 
and perhaps Lewis Carroll, are hamstrung by it. The poet has 
always to hold the balance between making and being made. He 
has to be ready to have his mind made imaginatively into all kinds 
of things and situations and so to make his small systems of analogy 
to them, his will corresponding readily to the immediate occasion 
and prepared always to move on to something different. For in this 
respect the poet’s self has to be called back endlessly into play, to be 
unbuilt and then built differently. Only this expendability, this 
readiness to be unbuilt and rebuilt can produce that universality 


that one requires of a poet. 
One thing at least is clear by now—that this applies to wider areas 


of experience than just those of poetry and criticism. The stiffening 
of the imagination, either by the adoption of fixed sets of images, 
unthought out and unworked over, or by the refusal to be personally 


remade, is not confined to literature, as one can see by looking at 
the anti-imaginative trend of modern reading and education and life 
in general. These are two forms of idolatry, the latter probably the 
more serious, for with this goes that fearful term “self-expression,” 
which, as any real artist knows, has nothing to do with art, or with 
life either. It is interesting to see how this whole matter connects 
with the question of sanctity, though that cannot be discussed here. 
The point at which I want to end is the balance between making and 
being made, and the part the imagination has to play in this. 
Acceptance is involved in the life of the imagination, but a living 
acceptance, not that of the borrowed image and the alien image 
systems which can only lead to the obvious worship of the Baconian 
idols among our adult communities today. What is needed is the 
kind of acceptance required by the Catholic Church, which proposes 
to man that in the theological sphere he allow himself to be made, 
and that he do his making elsewhere. Any contradiction of this 
throws the whole onus of making on to the human mind, whereas the 
Catholic position, or anything comparable to it in discipline in the 
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world of the spirit, immediately strikes a balance between making 
and being made inside the individual, and it looks as if such a balance 
between action and passivity might well be fruitful. I cannot here 
go into the function of belief in the life of the imagination, but 
they are closely connected. It is the complete lack of practice in 
committing themselves to anything or anybody that inhibits the 
imagination of the young today. They have not even been asked, 
for the most part, to commit themselves to their parents, let alone 
to God, in any form that is clear enough to be understandable or 
satisfying, but have been encouraged to be independent from the 
cradle, with the result that they have lost their powers of imagining 
in this unbalanced freedom, where all was making and there was 
no being-made. 

“Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image,” the Com- 
mandment said, and the wording of that is to be pondered over, for 
it suggests that we may not blame external circumstances for this 
idolatry of ours, our graven images inside and outside ourselves. 
We make them for ourselves, preferring deadness to life. It is less 
trouble, and far safer. An idol will leave us unsolicited, very 


literally leave us alone; but that is no condition for fertility. The 
long drought in the life of the imagination will break in time, perhaps 
even soon; but it is no accident that one speaks of poets, and the 
Church, in connection with this breaking, for their responsibilities 
are clear. One remembers Hopkins’ cry, “Send my roots rain.” This 
desert too waits for the renewing of the face of the earth, when it, 
all idols gone, shall blossom like the rose. 





An essay on the oversimplicities 
of American pastoral, which may 
in part explain some strange Amer- 
ican aversions to the complexities 
of politics, foreign diplomats, art- 
ists, intellectuals and other things. 


AMERICAN PASTORAL 


JOHN P. SISK 


IF WE APPROACH PASTORAL FROM a traditional point of view we 
expect to find pages full of idealized shepherds and shepherdesses in 
idealized rustic surroundings. “Pastoral: A poem treating of 
shepherds and rustic life. . . . The form is artificial and unnatu- 
ral...” begins the definition of the term in Thrall and Hibbard’s 
competent Handbook to Literature. 

However, if we turn from the subject matter conventionally 
associated with pastoral to the attitude that is at work in this subject 
matter, the genre opens out immediately; what from the traditional 
point of view was the whole thing becomes only one manifestation of 
something much more extensive. The essential thing in pastoral, 
then, can be seen as a certain critical vision of simplicity that pastoral 
aims at. The advantage of this approach is that it makes it possible 
to include significantly under the term works that are on the surface 
anything but pastoral in the traditional sense—for instance, 
Hemingway’s Across the River and into the Trees. 

I do not know who besides William Empson has noted the pastoral 
element in Hemingway’s fiction, but it seems to me that this latest 
novel is, like so much of Hemingway, very pastoral indeed. The 
beat-up old army colonel is really a latter-day Adonais; he is 
obviously meant to be not only a fundamentally good and decent 
person, but he is meant to be the sort of person in whom simplicity, 
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innocence and natural insight combine to something like an ideal 
extent. These elements are, of course, very toughly indicated in 
him, and I imagine their revelation in such crude terms would 
embarrass no one more than the Colonel himself. 

Also, the Colonel is in his own character a very pastoral-like 
comment on a state of affairs that is opposed to the virtues he 
embodies. He is the warrior-shepherd, nature-nurtured, who looks 
cleanly through artificiality, nonsense and hypocrisy. You may not 
agree with Hemingway's understanding of a good and decent man, 
nor with his definitions of artificiality, nonsense and hypocrisy— 
nor may it be clear to you exactly in what sense the Colonel is 
innocent. But all that is another matter. 

It seems, however, that Across the River was something of a com- 
mercial disappointment. This I would not have expected. As 
pastoral the novel dramatizes a theme and a mythical figure tradi- 
tionally precious to Americans. The latter have made the pastoral 
hero the hero nonpareil and are, if anything, becoming increasingly 
pastoral in their tastes. Normally these days pastoral done with any 
degree of competence doesn’t miss. If in spite of this initial 
advantage and in spite of his still considerable skill, Hemingway 
still failed, he must have failed indeed. 

The important thing here, however, is the classification of Across 
the River as a pastoral novel and its hero as a pastoral hero, even 
though it contains none of the conventional paraphernalia of pastoral. 
I should therefore make it clear that in what follows I will take that 
to be pastoral which acts about any subject the way pastoral has 
traditionally acted about shepherds, russet lawns and tanned hay- 
cocks. I should make clear, too, what may already be apparent: 
that I have taken as my starting point Empson’s excellent book Some 
Versions of Pastoral. Empson’s concept of the term “pastoral” — 
which supplies, apart from minor alterations, my operating defini- 
tion—makes it possible to see in an interesting and significant 
relationship manifestations of the American spirit as diverse as 
“Lil Abner” and The Air Conditioned Nightmare, as chronologically 
and artistically distant as Walden and the Scattergood Baines stories. 

What such otherwise dissimilar creations have in common is, as I 
have already suggested, a critical vision of simplicity. I say “critical 
vision of simplicity” because the vision is only full-fledged pastoral 
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when it is significantly in context with the non-simple (therefore the 
less innocent, less wise, less integrated) which it measures. The 
simple (the artificialized simple, of course) may measure the non- 
simple by direct reference within a context that includes the non- 
simple (as in Twain’s Huckleberry Finn), or it may do this implicitly 
by merely stating itself and presuming that the reader will himself 
supply an awareness of the non-simple for measurement (as in 
Frost’s “Mending Wall’). 

The pastoral hero is naive in the good sense and unsophisticated 
in the good sense. Whether he is shepherd or hill-billy or aviator, 
he is clear-visioned, uncomplicated, sure of his aim, close to and in 
rapport with nature: that is, with what is most true and most real 
as distinguished from what is the glitteringly fallacious, merely 
phenomenal, conventional and deceiving outward show of things. 
To the artificial and man-made he opposes and champions the nature- 
made, or what is symbolically equivalent to the nature-made. He 
lives cleanly where the air is pure (though we must not take the pure 
air too literally: it can still be city air), close to the great throbbing 
heart of things. His intercourse with his primal source of power and 
wisdom is intuitive and mystic rather than discursive and rational. 
He is, as H. N. Fairchild says of his Noble Savage, “‘any free being 
who draws directly from nature virtues that raise doubts as to the 
value of civilization.” In short, he is the sort of person that Amer- 
icans have for generations flattered themselves they are, or very 
nearly are. 

The American beginnings are pastoral, even in a sense of the term 
that is fairly close to the conventional one. There is the whole 
business of a young, hearty, clean-blooded, freedom-seeking, wilder- 
ness-encircled band finding a physical and spiritual vigor in its 
primitive environment and asserting itself boldly and successfully 
against an effeter, oversophisticated fatherland. American history 
is markedly pastoral: there is always the wilderness, the prairie, the 
frontier, the wide open spaces—always near enough to identify 
oneself with poetically, if not actually, and always available as a 
pastoral tonic of the spirit. There is always the awareness of an 
older, debilitated, hopelessly artificial and complex civilization, at 
once watching with awe and being dramatically criticized and found 
wanting. And when Europe is too distant to offer the opposition 
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needed for complete pastoral, there is the Europeanized Atlantic 
seaboard, and after that big-city life wherever it may be. 

The pastoral pattern is established early and grooved deeply. It 
provides a way of conceiving oneself dramatically, even mythically, 
in an environment often malign. It provides a way of cheering 
oneself up, of compensating for inferiority feelings—for the com- 
plex, the effete and sophisticated continue to inspire the worshiper 
of the pastoral hero with misgivings. It provides that sense of 
personal identification with forces beyond the transient and particu- 
lar and personal, so necessary if one is to go effectively about his 
business. In short, it makes poetry (often dangerous poetry) out of 


the crude materials of living. 


II 


However, early American pastoral is for the most part a matter 
of potency rather than act, and its potential is realized later in the 
Midwest and West than it is in the East. The man who fights for his 
life, contending with the wilderness and its real rather than noble 
savages, plows up the prairie or opens up the frontier, is generally 


too busy with the immediate fact of life to adopt a dramatic or 
pastoral attitude toward himself. Pastoral proper is the offspring 
of civilization, of anti-pastoral; it requires a certain amount of 
leisure and well-being. The pastoralizer must have time on his 
hands to criticize and idealize; he must have time to realize his 
dissatisfaction with his nonpastoral condition. 

It is with the American Renaissance, then, that the pastoral temper 
begins to flower in earnest. The pastoral element in Emerson, 
Thoreau and the rest of the Transcendentalists is apparent enough. 
They are up to the old business of opposing nature and simplicity 
to the sterilizing artificialities of industrial civilization (though their 
simplicity must not be taken without qualification); they walk out 
into the fields on Sunday instead of going to church; they get through 
directly and intuitively to the true and the real, eschewing the 
pedestrian intermediaries (an important element in all romantic and 
most American pastoral); they leave the soul-frustrating, custom- 
blinded conventions of organized society to find in strange but vital 
country new power and new insights, which they turn back critically 


upon society. 
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All this, however, is still fairly close to conventional pastoral. 
What is interesting is to see the pastoral impulse express itself 
proteanly in forms superficially anything but those of conventional 
pastoral. There is, for instance, the pastoral hero as Indian scout, 
as trail-blazer, as river boat captain, as cowboy, as Texas Ranger, as 
backwoodsman. Here it is not the fact of such occupations but a 
certain idea about them, a certain context in which they begin to 
appear as soon as one is able to draw away from the sheer fact of 
them. In such a context the hero is (like Owen Wister’s Virginian) 
simple, clear-visioned, clean and strong but relatively uncomplicated 
in mind and passion. He draws his strength from an environment 
which if it is not nature is symbolically equivalent to it. And 
always, in this pastoral context, he is a relatively abstract idealized 
criticism of organized, artificial, debilitating civilization. 

Again, the pastoral hero becomes the farmer (preferably the 
small farmer), the dweller in small villages, the cracker-barrel 
philosopher, the homespun Socrates: a Scattergood Baines, a Will 
Rogers, a Davy Crockett. Here very apparently he is the embodi- 
ment of the belief that true wisdom can come (or can only come) by 
way of nature rather than nurture; that civilization, particularly 
big-city civilization, sophisticates and shallows the human soul 
whereas plain country living (equals high thinking) simplifies and 
deepens it. In such a version of pastoral the city dweller (often 
city slicker) is brilliant, flashy, cleverly corrupt (note how often in 
the novels of Zane Grey the villain is an Easterner), while the 
country or provincial hero is steady, superficially unprepossessing, 
innocent—but ultimately the more sagacious of the two, for his 
homespun wits cut quickly through the phenomena to the noumena. 

Then, moving closer to our own time, there is the pastoral hero 
as pilot, as child, as successful boob, as common man, as youth 
(preferably female), as social misfit, even as gangster. Again I am 
referring to a certain idea, not the fact, of such figures. But even 
so qualified they are superficially un-pastoral enough to need some 
explaining. 

One of the most authentic heroes of American pastoral has been 
the pilot, whether of sailing vessel, river boat, wagon train, railroad 
engine or airplane. Whatever he pilots he is link between nature 
(the sea, the river, the wide open spaces or the wide blue yonder) 
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and the artificial and man-made. He begins from the city and returns 
to it, and so his story dramatizes critically the disparity between 
nature and not-nature. A classic here is Twain’s Life on the 
Mississippi, the French counterpart to which is Saint-Exupéry’s 
Wind, Sand and Stars. 

In the city the pilot may be ill at ease, gauche, easily victimized 
by the city slicker, often too innocent and unsophisticated to exist 
without support. But even so his specialness and superiority are 
clear. There is the mark of the elect upon him; he is one of those 
who have looked deeper into the mystery of life (i.e., into nature) 
and gone further behind the veil of illusion. He is less complicated, 
more intense; his taproots reach deeply into subterranean streams. 
And no matter how his essential nature is violated in the city (which 
is evil), his virginity returns with his return to nature. And as he 
leaves the city, the city-dweller looks wistfully after him, regretting 
the epiphanies, the naked contact with elemental forces, that he, the 
city-dweller, will never have. 

The child, the successful boob, the common man, the youth are 
perhaps among the least obvious of pastoral heroes, for their 
environments are rarely what one thinks of as nature. But for this 
reason they testify to the power and ineradicability of the pastoral 
impulse. [n fact, anyone can become the object of worship in the 
cult of simplicity—anyone who because of period of life or occupa- 
tion or location can be looked at as having a clarifying uncompli- 
cated, invigorating contact with what is considered most true, most 
real, most ultimate. The adolescent (Huckleberry Finn, Orphan 
Annie) can be looked to for clear-eyed, infallible evaluation—even 
oracular utterance (man-made civilization has not yet contaminated 
the pristine innocence of his soul). The common man, the ordinary 
man in the street (the descendants of Mr. Dooley), can be looked to 
for a simple, forthright wisdom about complicated affairs of state 
(the native clarity of his insight has not been spoiled by Machiavel- 
lian subtleties, i.e., by the “civilization” of politicians). Youth and 
beauty can be idealized and mythified, particularly in a materialistic 
culture terrorized by the fact of mutability, so that movie stars and 
bathing beauties often sound as if they are on the verge of blossoming 
into full-fledged pastoral heroes with the usual extraordinary 


insights and alignments with elemental sources of power. In the 
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latter instance nature is passion and the “spiritual” satisfactions of 
passion-living, which are supposed to be the special province of 
youth and beauty. 

The successful boob is an interesting version of pastoral hero. 
He is the mythical figure sacred to American comedy and burlesque: 
the good-hearted, bumbling, stumbling, simple-minded, lovable dope 
who succeeds ironically—even though (or sometimes because) he 
violates the orthodox American success formula. In a comic context 
the boob represents again the triumph of nature over nurture, 
simplicity and innocence over artificiality and cunning rationality. 
This is not too apparent in him so long as he is merely an object of 
humor, but then he is rarely that alone. Normally the successful 
boob is meant seriously too, not only as a satire on approved success 
procedures but as an objectivation of the common man’s desire to 
succeed without striving and his need to feel that there is in him 
naturally some precious element (perhaps extinguished in more 
ambitious men) that guarantees success without striving. The movies 
have done very well by this mythical figure; Buster Keaton, Harold 
Lloyd, Laurel and Hardy, Abbott and Costello, Danny Kaye, Martin 
and Lewis and Bob Hope have exploited him for all he is worth. 

I ought not to overlook a cluster of pastoral heroes who are not 
only not connected with nature in any obvious sense but who are 
frankly outside the law. Here are desperadoes, colorful Robin 
Hoodish waylayers of stagecoaches and trains, rustlers of cattle, big- 
city gunmen, racketeers and philosophic prostitutes a la Philip 
Wylie. In them there is the appeal of a direct, even “pure,” revolt 
against organized, complicated, hypocritical, tyrannical civilization 
and a “heroic” rejection of the red tape of man-made society (as in 
Charlie Chaplin’s Monsieur Verdoux). There are these things in a 
certain idea about such figures, I repeat. The fact may be another 
and much shoddier affair. Perhaps they, along with the successful 
boob, are best called the heroes of crypto-pastoral, since it is difficult 
to mythify or idealize them too overtly. 

Another category of covert pastoral is that of the pastoral of 
violence. The predominance of violence in modern art is a complex 
thing, but its explanation lies partly, I feel, in the extent to which 
violence has the appeal of disguised pastoral. Violence can supply 
an easy escape from bedeviling complexity into the simplicity and 
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single-mindedness of passion. Thus the characters of violence in 
popular fiction, movies and radio, even when they are overtly 
rejected as sinners or lawbreakers, can function as undercover 
pastoral heroes whose intensity of passion implies a satisfying 
though all too brief contact with elemental sources of power. Such 
figures offer a symbolic escape into “nature” and at the same time 
function as scapegoats for the guilt feelings associated with the 
attraction to violence. Is there not, too, in writers like Caldwell and 
Cain, a kind of bitter regret that violence does not fare better: as 
though it were a kind of innocence, hopelessly doomed in a culture 
conventionally and hypocritically dedicated to the belief that thou 
shalt not do what comes naturally? 

Nor ought I to overlook the pastoral hero as whimsical misfit 
(Saroyan, Bemelmans) or as neurotic (Capote). In fact, the latter 
belong with a very typical kind of American pastoral: the kind that 
glorifies the eccentric, the recalcitrant misunderstood genius, the 
sacred unbending unconventional individual, the social outcast—as 
in Twain’s The Tragedy of Pudd’nhead Wilson, Saroyan’s The 
Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze, Capote’s The Grass Harp, 
Miller’s The Cosmological Eye and The Tropic of Capricorn, Ander- 
son’s Winesburg Ohio, Wolfe’s Of Time and the River. Twentieth- 
century pastoral loves the irony of the situation where the person 
society rejects turns out to be the really valuable person who 
measures society and finds it wanting. This kind of pastoral may 
be looked at as a symbolic exercising ground for the artist’s own 
awareness of himself as a social reject, and is perhaps that version 
of pastoral where the artist is himself pastoral hero—revenging 
himself on an unsympathetic, unnatural society. 

I am of course aware that this element is also an important one 
in nineteenth-century pastoral. From the opposition’s point of view 
the pastoral hero is always likely to appear eccentric and uncon- 
ventional, if not mad. Even those who cheer for him may believe 
him an inspired madman who cannot be safely followed, only wist- 
fully admired. There is nevertheless an important difference. I do 
not believe the reader is nearly so aware of eccentricity or uncon- 
ventionality in, say, Thoreau as in Saroyan, Capote or Miller. I do 
not see Thoreau making a cult of eccentricity (the sign of a second- 
rate romanticism) to the extent that the three moderns do. Perhaps 
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this amounts to saying that Thoreau’s pastoral is less a sentimental 
pose and more a sincere and didactic attempt to reveal values that 
will make society aware of its own eccentricity. 


Ill 


This may be the place to note the kind of imperfectly realized 
pastoral of such writers as Sinclair Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, Sherwood 
Anderson and John Steinbeck. I say “imperfectly realized” because 
while the dissatisfaction with the complexity, sophistication and 
artificiality of modern American culture expressed by these writers 
is often acute enough, still the vision of a measuring simplicity to 
which these defects can be referred is not nearly so clearly articu- 
lated. One feels that these writers are fundamentally uncertain 
about the nature and value of the simplicity and innocence they flirt 
with or tentatively assert faith in. They are much more certain 
about what is wrong than what is right. 

Frequently the only positive element in a modern American novel 
is a makeshift compound of humanitarian and enlightenment ideas 
which the artist seems to be holding to for dear life rather than out 
of deep conviction. But this is true of earlier writers—of Twain, 
for instance—as well as for someone like Sinclair Lewis or Irwin 
Shaw. Lesser writers have the advantage of feeling less compunc- 
tion about faking a confidence in clearly articulated states of 
simplicity and innocence they only sentimentally apprehend and 
really care nothing about. At any rate, I believe it is worth noting 
how the pastoral yearnings in good but not great American fiction 
is buried in doubts and velleities, and how it thus reflects the spiritual 
uncertainty of American culture. 

It is this spiritual uncertainty of the present that drives American 
writers to recapture and pastoralize the past. The pastoralization is 
inevitable since the past they are mainly concerned with is that of 
the mountaineer, the trapper, the pioneer, the Indian scout, the 
frontiersman. Such works as Guthrie’s The Big Sky, Cannon’s Look 
to the Mountain, Ferber’s Cimarron, Hervey Alien’s Anthony 
Adverse, Theodore Roosevelt’s The Winning of the West, Gulick’s 
Bend of the Snake, Roberts’ Northwest Passage (not to mention 
scores of more sensational efforts), owe a great deal of their appeal 
to the fact that they are, to a significant degree to the audience they 
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were written for, critical visions of simplicity. A reconstruction of 
the past, in other words, can be determined by present need as well 
as by a historian’s desire to find out what that past really was. 
Often the prime motivating factor in the reconstruction is a dissatis- 
faction with the meanness, complication, sophistication and spiritual 
poverty of the present. 

In fact, the return to the past can be a variation on the back-to- 
nature theme even when the past returned to is mainly an urban and 
civilized past, for it can be represented as a cleaner, nobler, simpler, 
less confused time when human living was more in rapport with 
elemental truths and sources of power. Besides, the creator of 
pastoral needs to idealize, wants to reach out of time into the time- 
less. The past is readily idealized; disbelief is easily suspended 
in it. Since time has already passed over it, it is in a sense out of 
time and beyond change. The past is a Grecian urn against which 
time breaks its fingernails. It offers hothouse conditions for 
pastoral; the vision of simplicity thrives in it. 

By the same token, most attempts to picture the future have a 
strong pastoral element in them, and are completely understood only 
when one keeps in mind the extent to which they are criticisms of 
the present. The pastoral music in More’s Utopia, or in the Marxist’s 
picture of what the future must dialectically be, is no less audible 
than it is in Connelly’s The Green Pastures, which is superficially 
closer to what we expect pastoral to be. Indeed, Utopian literature 
from Plato’s Republic to Hilton’s Lost Horizon is, more frequently 
than not, a version of pastoral (while something like Huxley’s Brave 
New World is mock-pastoral). But more important for us here is 
the pronounced element of Utopian pastoral in American advertising. 
I refer to the blissful, idyllic state free from worry and want and 
selfishness and confusion that advertising leitmotivly hints at, the 
possession of which is mystically involved with the possession of 
things. The poetic promise of the world of advertising is that of a 
materialistic golden age, where “all shall be well and all manner 
of things shall be well.” But at the same time the world of advertis- 
ing, with unintended irony, makes one more intensely aware of the 
un-pastoral, un-golden present. Thus, by calling attention to the 
disparity between the possible and the real, its vision is accidentally 


critical after all. 
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I hope that the above has given some picture of the protean nature 
of the pastoral impulse in America. I might have listed still other 
types: the psychiatrist, the country doctor, the mother, the country 
school teacher, the athlete, the hobo, the sailor, the priest, the 
minister—almost anyone, in fact, who can be looked at as bringing 
the simplicity of nature and truth critically to bear upon complexity, 
artificiality and illusion. 

Specifically, a sampling of pastoral heroes from more or less 
recent American art might yield something like this: the cowboy (the 
Hopalong, Cassidy craze); the bawdy-house madame (Wylie’s Opus 
21); the athlete (Fisher’s “Joe Palooka”); the gold-digger (Loos’s 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes); the country yokel (Capp’s “Lil 
Abner”); the anarchist-irrationalist (Henry Miller’s The Air Condi- 
tioned Nightmare); the petty criminal (Runyan’s Blue Plate 
Special); the psychiatrist (Morley’s The Man Who Made Friends 
with Himself); the man of God (Dreiser’s The Bulwark) ; the good- 
hearted little guy (Chaplin’s The Great Dictator); the wise child 
(Gray’s “Orphan Annie”); the soldier (Hemingway’s Across the 
River). 

Such a sampling suggests immediately that pastoral, for all its 
surface concern with simplicity, is really a complex affair. Its 
critical vision of simplicity may be rooted in enlightenment ideas, 
in nineteenth-century romanticism and humanitarianism, in fascism, 
in American individualism, or in any combination of these or other 
ingredients. Its implications are not infrequently anarchist, Marxist 
or socialist, for these are directions easily taken when pastoral reacts 
critically to a capitalist culture. 

We need not expect pastoral to be “pure”; its simplicity is a 
relative thing, and in a given pastoral context it may be, with respect 
to more traditional pastoral, quite complex and sophisticated. Often 
the pastoral element in a work will amount to little more than a hint 
or a tendency, subsidiary to or almost buried in other themes. It 
can be handled in the usual variety of ways: directly, by symbolic 
indirection, satirically, comically, or sentimentally. It may be meant 
in all sincerity or merely exploited cynically for its reader appeal. 
It can be low-brow, middle-brow or high-brow. What is essentially 
required is that it idealize, simplify and mythify values its par- 
ticular brow will accept, and that it set its value-carrying hero in a 
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context that will allow his nature, truth and simplicity dialectically 
to assert themselves against a state of affairs that denies these virtues. 

The pastoral hero may even (especially if he is in the tradition 
of the enlightenment) sound like a champion of reason (as in Marxist 
pastoral). But even then it will be a “given” natural reason, to 
which is opposed a “made” sophisticated reason, and the attitude 
toward it will be pretty much as mythic as the romantic’s attitude 
toward imagination and intuition. Generally, however, the Amer- 
ican pastoral hero has come by his insight, his vision, by mainly 
nonrational means. He possesses wisdom and power not possible 
to those whose lives are conventional, rational, artificial and 


sophisticated. 
IV 


What is behind this ubiquitous pastoral urge? Basically, no 
doubt, the human need of a state of complete simplicity—the need 
to feel clean, justified, whole, in spiritual rapport with the elemental 
forces of the universe; the need of a state where all that is made 
can be annihilated to a green thought in a green shade. Corre- 
spondingly, it would be the eternal un-ease of man in the complex 
world he both finds himself in and helps to make, and his inability 
to fashion for himself here and now a truly innocent and simple 
state of affairs. It is another manifestation of whatever it was that 
drove Descartes to reduce reality to the clear and simple idea—or 
whatever it is that ever drives anyone to seek for the master idea 
or master principle that will integrate and explain the bewildering, 
maddening, terrifying multiplicity and complexity of life. 

But a truly simple state of affairs seems to be beyond human 
grasp, nor do men to any very noticeable extent appear to desire it 
with all their hearts. They are at least half in love with the com- 
plexity, artificiality and the comfortable buffer of convention and 
rationalism that is their historical product. Besides, the sensuous, 
existential fact of experience is multiplicity and complexity; and 
no sooner do men bestir themselves in the universe than they are 
confronted with the artificial. They must obviously find a way of 
coming to terms with all three. Hence their primary concern has 
been, is and will be that of reconciling the fact of the many with 


the need for the one. 
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But myth, fantasy and art offer important reconciliations. Here, 
practically speaking, is one of the chief values of pastoral—whether 
it expresses itself in art-form or is simply a characteristic element 
in one’s habitual attitude toward life. To those who cannot achieve 
simplicity existentially the vision of it is terribly important, just 
as to those who must live meanly the vision of magnificence is 
terribly important. Pastoral offers such a vision. It may, depend- 
ing upon its value, point the way to genuine simplicity; but it can 
at any rate offer a symbolic experience of simplicity. 

Pastoral, however, is not the product of a state of simplicity, but 
of a yearning for that state. Where simplicity has been completely 
realized there is no pastoral. One who has completely realized 
simplicity is no longer critically concerned with the non-simple, is 
no longer urged to castigate it, correct it or reject it. There is no 
pastoral from the point of view of those who have attained God. 

The implication then is that pastoral will flourish wherever the 
human condition is cramped with complexity and artificiality— 
wherever it feels itself (with whatever incidental pleasure) cut off 
from the main current of life. And the fact that American culture 
is no longer as simple as it once was, or now seems to have been, 
explains in large part the extensive pastorality of its present atti- 
tudes and the number and variety of its pastoral heroes. 

Insofar as pastoral is an expression of the appetite for simplicity 
it is of course healthy enough. But it is arguable that a culture that 
is markedly pastoral in the sense that I have been using the term 
has something wrong with it. It is too pressingly in need of Arcadia 
to be very discriminatory or disciplined in its search for it; and 
is at the same time too slothfully in love with complexity, artificiality 
and triviality to want anything more from Arcadia than a comfort- 
ing, narcotic daydream. A similar thing is true of the multitudes 
who make best sellers out of the most superficial peace-of-mind 
books. Their great need allows them no discrimination; and besides, 
as psychiatrists know, they really do not want to relinquish the con- 
ditions in their lives that make peace of mind impossible. 

At any rate, current American pastoral is mainly low-level stuff: 
sentimentality, soft-headed fantasy, innocuous satire, and adolescent 
mythification of times past. For the most part basically sentimental, 
it has little regard for genuine simplicity and innocence and wants 
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only to toy with the idea of them for the thrill of it. In this respect 
the modern cult of the cowboy reminds one of fifteenth-century danse 
macabre. But this is not all. I have defined pastoral as funda- 
mentally critical. It is an argument. Its argument is that a certain 
simple state of affairs is more desirable than a certain non-simple 
state of affairs. In order to state its case effectively it must use the 
tools of argument, among them abstraction and hyperbole. Abstract- 
ing from life only what will not hurt its cause, it too often exagger- 
ates unscrupulously in the interest of the cause. Tronically, then, in 
the very act of opposing truth to falsehood what truth the pastoralizer 
possesses is distorted into falsehood. 

This is because the creator of pastoral is so frequently arguing 
against himself. He cannot therefore afford to state his case too 
pregnantly. The only kind of pastoral hero he is safe with is a 
sentimentalized abstraction (say the artificial cowboy) who repre- 
sents no real threat to him—and in whom he can pleasantly pretend 
to believe. Thus a pastoral hero is a safe hero only when he is 
two-dimensionalized, ridiculously mythified and in general lied 
about. Then, ironically again, the very act which pretends to be 
revealing hypocrisy is itself hypocritical. 

The real trouble is that the modern American, with inherited 
pastoral rhythms beating in his blood, too readily pastoralizes him- 
self, believing himself to be firmly in possession of the critical vision 
of simplicity. Too many forces cater to this flattering version of 
himself (note this catering in any political campaign). The result 
is the ease and gullibility with which he accepts oversimplified 
accounts of his own past (such as, for instance, J. K. Jessup’s essay 
“Western Man and the American Idea” in the November 5, 1951, 
Life) and the arrogant certainty with which he, nature’s own breast- 
fed darling, assesses the complexity and sophistication of the world 
he lives in—particularly those parts of it he does not too immediately 
live in. 

The complexity and sophistication he associates with certain tra- 
ditional villains of American pastoral: foreigners, politicians, intel- 
lectuals, English and French diplomats, college professors, all artists 
he does not immediately comprehend, as well as all men, American 
or otherwise, who speak too well, clean their fingernails too often, 
very conspicuously read books or listen to classical music or in any 
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one of an infinite number of ways give evidence of having tastes 
not classifiable as “down to earth” or “homespun.” 

Most American pastoral is dedicated to the belief that simplicity 
is easily attained and may, in fact, be assumed like a suit of clothes 
whenever one finds it convenient or pleasant to do so. It is felt to 
be an American heritage, given rather than earned, as hard to 
avoid as the air we breathe. This kind of pastoral has little regard 
for the simplicity that really matters—that which is earned by mas- 
tering complexity. 

The point is that modern American pastoral is largely an escape 
from complexity. Implicit in it is the admission that the conditions 
of modern life completely baffle the mind’s attempt to find pattern 
and meaning. At the same time, since the vision of simplicity that 
is retreated to is not really believed in either, there is the implicit 
admission that pattern and meaning are possible only on a fantasy 
level—or have, at best, personal rather than general validity. 

Fundamentally, then, pastoral can be founded on despair, and in 
our time frequently is. The despair is an undertone of somber 
music that the pastoralizer may be mainly unaware of himself, in 
which case the result is a grim irony available to those who have 


sharper ears. The pastoralizer can, of course, confront the despair 
and pastoralize on it, after the fashion of Hemingway or Henry 
Miller. Both are twentieth-century stoics dramatically aware of 
themselves as embattled heroically with enveloping chaos. (It is 
interesting to note that the same despair that produces the Heming- 
way hero and the Miller hero—i.e., Miller—produces the Sartrean 
existentialist. Could one speak of Sartrean existentialism as another 


version of modern pastoral? ) 

But it is dangerous to turn despairingly away from complexity to 
seek temporary comfort in naive and sentimental fantasies of sim- 
plicity. Complexity must be faced and contended with: simplicity 
must be earned in it. It is dangerous to pretend wistfully that the 
complexity is all an illusion, that it can be conquered by turning 
one’s back on it, or that by sheer force of will simplicity can be 
rammed down its throat. Complexity makes easy victims of those 
who refuse in this fashion to contend with it in open and fair battle. 
This truth is powerfully dramatized in Robert Penn Warren’s World 
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Enough and Time—incidentally one of the few first-rate criticisms 
of American pastoral our current literature offers. 

Here—to return finally to Across the River and into the Trees—is 
where Hemingway as a pastoral writer is most inadequate, but at the 
same time most typically American. He loads the dice in favor of 
his kind of simplicity. He has not here (nor, do I believe, has he 
ever) given complexity its due: it is not open and fair battle. He 
writes an expert kind of pastoral but it is still too close to the 
pastoral of the western movie. He can only pastoralize effectively 
when he has abstracted from life a great deal that cannot be 
abstracted without seriously distorting it. Correspondingly, the anti- 
pastoral world of convention, artificiality and hypocrisy his hero 
objects to is itself a distortion, created to display to best advantage 
the virtue and simplicity of that hero. 

And underneath Colonel Cantwell’s not too deceptive mask of 
swagger and tough language, even cosmopolitan savoir-faire, is the 
figure we are so familiar with—the simple, integrated, noble, clean- 
visioned, mainly anti-rational pastoral hero whose insight and power 
stem from his proximity to the great throbbing heart of things. 

It only remains to note that the throbbing heart of things— i.e., 
Hemingway’s nature—is found only in the immediate, physical, 
existential fact of experience. A courageous commitment of oneself 
to life on these terms is the life simple and virtuous. It is life lived 
close to the bone (with implications somewhat different from 
Thoreau’s) ; it is the sanction and “divine” source of critical insights 
into the inadequacies of a life cluttered up with cerebration and hypo- 
critical idealism and spirituality. 

It seems unlikely now that anyone can take this kind of pastoral 
farther than Hemingway has. The next position (some critics have 
always believed that it is Hemingway’s position) is that nihilism 
which, by violently rejecting all interpretative formulations of experi- 
ence, perhaps prepares the ground for an entirely new pastoral 


take-off. 
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FIXED STARS AND 
LIVING MOTION IN POETRY 


MALCOLM MACKENZIE ROSS 


IN ASSESSING THE RELEVANCE OF CENTRAL DOGMA for the understand- 
ing—and the full and proper aesthetic reception—of Christian poetic 
symbol, I do not intend to reverse the direction of Matthew Arnold 
and try to make of religion a substitute for poetry.’ While such a 


study as this cannot rest on any gospel of “pure” aesthetics, it is, 
nevertheless, meant as a study in aesthetics. 

Is it not by now clear that a verbalist and formalist like William 
Empson seriously limits his critical method when he treats of the 
Christian paradoxes of Donne and Herbert as though they were born 
of Donne and Herbert, as though they had no life before and beyond 
the poems in which Empson happens to find them? Professor Tuve 
properly rebukes the verbalistic monadism of the Empsons by open- 
ing windows to dogma and tradition, to the ancient scandalous para- 
doxes of Virgin Birth and Crucifixion, to the continuous conventions 
of iconography and typology which press not only on the poetic 
usage of Donne and Herbert but also on the aesthetic response of the 
instructed seventeenth-century reader. 

The scholarly corrective had to be administered. But perhaps it 
does not in itself close the case. Assuming that a tradition of image 
and symbol persists into the poetry of the seventeenth century from 


1The present article is an excerpt from a mid-point in the first chapter of my forth- 
coming book, Poetry and Dogma. 
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the very earliest Christian times, can we also assume that Herbert 
was read in the same way by Anglican, Catholic and Puritan, that a 
typological image like “Blood of the Lamb” has the same force in 
Crashaw as in Milton, or that a twentieth-century reader with knowl- 
edge but without faith can receive the full aesthetic impact of a 
seventeenth-century Christian poem? Can we assume, as some do, 
that the specifically aesthetic effect of a poem is residual, is what is 
left after extraneous coverings of meaning and belief have been 
rotted away by time, that naked structural “tension,” that “paradox” 
and “ambiguity” as things-in-themselves without root or roof are 
presented only at this late last sub specie aeternitatis, and that there- 
fore only now is it possible to appraise the distant poetry of Chris- 
tianity in the exclusively aesthetic order? 

It is my contention that the traditional Christian symbols in Angli- 
can poets like Donne or Herbert sometimes function in contradiction 
to the tradition which bore them, and that because of significant re- 
visions of central Christian dogma the actual aesthetic effect of such 
symbols must be searched and felt in terms of a subtle contrapuntal 
tension between tradition and innovation within dogma itself. It is 
therefore a mistake in critical method to read the Christian paradoxes 
of Herbert as though he had invented them or as though he had 
merely inherited them. Paradox in seventeenth-century Christian 


poetry must be felt, interpreted and evaluated at its full height. 
That is not to say that we may not, with Empson, take delight in 
the purely structural function of paradox in poetry. Rather it is to 
affirm the need to swoop imaginatively from one level of symbol 


to another and to be present at the very instant of the incarnation 
of dogma in device. The aesthetic experience is the whole flight 
backwards and forwards through all the levels of meaning and sug- 
gestion which have been suddenly epiphanized by a stroke of para- 
dox. If in the case of a traditional dogmatic symbol new suggestions 
of meaning and value occur contrary to the field of association in 
which the symbol has previously rested, then the aesthetic response— 
and the critical method-——must be sensitized to the resulting tension. 
The tension between Catholic and Protestant dogma at the core of 
Anglican rhetoric must be considered an aesthetic fact and not just 
an item in the history of ideas. By dodging such considerations as 
extra-aesthetic our criticism is in danger of stunting its growth. 
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By the very nature of the poetic object we are obliged, in our 
reading of seventeenth-century poetry, to remember that the dominant 
symbols before us participate in a firmament of value anterior to 
the poetry yet not exterior to it. We are obliged to remember that 
by the seventeenth century this firmament is in rapid and confused 
motion. And if we are wholly honest with ourselves we are obliged 
to attack once again that question of the agency of the belief (or 
nonbelief) of the critic in his total response to the poetry of belief. 

The word “dogma” frightens us today and we try to be rid of it. 
ut we are concerning ourselves with Christian poetry, and Chris- 
tianity is a dogmatic religion. Christianity demands of the believer 
a certain precision of belief. Christianity has a precise use for its 
own symbols—a fact which we would do well to take into account 
before attempting to interpret Christianity to itself with the aid of 
Freud, Jung and Suzanne Langer. For no matter how strongly we 
may be inclined to psychologize the symbols of the Christian faith, 
to explain them in terms of “the quest myth” and the father image 
(and thereby to explain them away), we must remember that for 
Christians the great symbols of revelation and dogma have onto- 
logical as well as psychological reference. 

Christian poetry, insofar as it symbolizes at all, bears inevitably 
the stamp of dogma. This is not to confuse poetry with apologetics. 
The Christian poem is not a theological tract. Nor may one come to 
a critical judgment of a Christian poet by abstracting and counting 
his sound dogmatic utterances. The Christian poet is not a preacher. 
Nor is his end the salvation of souls. Like any artist he seeks to 
create beauty. His end is aesthetic and not moral. Art whether 
Christian, Buddhist or Marxist is still art. The point is that a Chris- 
tian artist works within a firmament of value which is a Christian 
firmament and not a Buddhist or a Marxist firmament. Now there 
are critics about, honestly anxious to save the arts from humiliation, 
from subservience to the natural and social sciences, who contend 
that poetry must be regarded as autonomous, that it cannot be in 
any sense a “commentary on life,” that it must, therefore, dwell 
apart in its own verbal universe. Ultimately, such a proposition 
questions the ontological claim of the symbol. Clearly this is a 
proposition which has a direct bearing on any approach one might 
make to the relation of poetry and belief. At this point in the argu- 
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ment perhaps it is enough to say, with all emphasis, that an authentic 
Christian aesthetic is far removed from any notion, however so 
sophisticated, of art for art’s sake... . 

I have implied that, paradoxically, the very independence of 
Christian art derives from the dependence of the Christian artist on 
dogma. To put it very simply: because the core of the Christian 
firmament of value is fixed and certain and because it gives off light, 
the Christian artist is free to go about his business of making things. 
No matter how dark the crevices he may wish to explore, there will 
be light over his shoulder. He does not have to fashion his own 
lantern. But that the Christian artist is not enslaved, not driven to any 
flat conformity by his dependence on the fixed light of dogma, is 
evident as soon as one recollects that men as different from one 
another as Dante and Chaucer and Milton and Dostoievski and T. S. 
Eliot are Christian artists. And when one thinks of the enormous 
differences between medieval and baroque art one is surely aware 
of a motion in the Christian firmament so vast that there is real diffi- 
culty in locating the fixed stars. 

But, paradoxically, there is a fixity in this firmament which makes 
possible the living motion of Christian symbol. The confusion of 
this ordered motion of the firmament with disruptive bursts and 
reforms in the violet air has bedevilled much modern criticism and 
may even have led men in despair out of the mighty fastnesses of 
dogma and ontology into the tiny oasis of “pure” aesthetics and 
psychologism. It may be well, therefore, at this point to isolate a 
fixed star and note the living quality of motion which it sheds and 
which it shapes. 

The unalterable sun at the center of the Christian firmament of 
symbol is the dogma of the Incarnation. In this dogma, respecting 
as it does both the divinity of the Word and the humanity of the 
flesh, is contained the whole principle of the Christian aesthetic. 
Some of the implications of the dogma, for art as well as for life, 
are certainly these: While the flesh is frail, and while nature herself 
has suffered the wound of sin, the Incarnation redeems the flesh and 
the world, laying nature and the reasonable faculty open once more 
to the operation of the supernatural. In other words, the Incarnation 
makes possible, indeed demands, the sacramental vision of reality. 
The flesh, the world, things are restored to dignity because they are 
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made valid again. Existence becomes a drama which, no matter 
how painful it may still be, is nevertheless meaningful. And no 
detail in the drama is without its utterly unique reality. No thing 
is insignificant. There are, of course, religious idealisms which deny 
the validity of matter and which seek to reduce the world of things 
to the status of metaphor. Christianity has been invaded upon occa- 
sion by such alien idealisms. But the Christian artist, when he knows 
what he is about, respects his medium, respects the material fact 
and the historical event, respects the practical, objective limits of 
form. He cannot be, as Shelley was, the poet of an “unbodied joy.” 
Nor may he seek to break through the “illusion” of sense experience 
into a realm of pure essence or even into a realm of pure art-vision, 
that verbal universe of the seer tricked out as a special kind of 
reality, sometimes even as the only “reality.” If he engages in such 
fanciful exploits he either ceases to be a Christian or an artist. In 
any case he is no longer a Christian artist. For whether he defines it 
or not, the Christian is compelled, under the fixed sun of the Incarna- 
tion, to believe in existence, in the act of existence. He is compelled 
to believe in the particularity, the uniqueness, the value of things. 
Therefore, the Christian artist may not, like the Platonist and all 
his hybrid brood, oppose a shadow world of things to a real world 
of “value.” Rather, for the Christiai artist, all things have their 
own separately structured, intrinsic actuality and value, while at the 
same time they participate proportionately in larger relationships 
and values which are moral and spiritual without ceasing to be 
actual, specific, concrete. The Word is made Flesh without ceasing to 
be the Word. Nor is the Flesh fleshless. Authentic Christianity does 
not seek to create reality by any factless copulation of imagination 
with “value.” Rather, it discovers worlds beyond worlds even in a 
grain of sand—worlds that exist in a rising tier of being. Chris- 
tian art celebrates the actual kinship that obtains between man and 
things, between subject and object. 

Not only is the dogma of the Incarnation sacramental in its im- 
plications for the artist’s concern with nature, with things, with 
existence. It is also sacramental in its implications for the artist’s 
concern with history, with time, with event. Nothing distinguishes 
the Christian aesthetic so sharply from the aesthetic of the modern 
myth-addict than this insistence in Christian dogma on the historical. 
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The Incarnation occurs in time. As Jean Daniélou has demonstrated, 
pagan myth, whether classical or primitive, is inevitably cosmic 
rather than historical. It amounts to a kind of natural revelation, 
commemorating the harvest, the alternations of the seasons, the de- 
sires and fears of man naked under natural forces. The dying corn 
god who is reborn in spring typifies this natural order of myth. But, 
for the Christian, the death and Resurrection of Christ is decidedly 
not a cosmic myth. It is an historical event but one which absorbs, 
sacramentally, the cosmic into the historical order. Thus Easter 
takes into its structure the rebirth of nature in spring, the ancient 
Jewish feast of the Passover with all its sense of the role of Provi- 
dence in history, and the Resurrection of the God-man, an act which 
completes history by defining its end. Christianity absorbs the 
biological, the psychological, the cosmic myth in the completed 
historical symbol. And yet each level of reference now contained 
in the Christian structure of symbol retains its own uniqueness, its 
own proper truth. 

As early as the epic Beowulf one detects the specifically Christian 
function of historical symbol. The land is terrorized by Grendel, 
the Caliban-like monster who is made to show forth the dark terror 
of fen and sea, the natural waters of desolation which threaten 
primitive society. The hero, Beowulf, becomes the incarnation of 
the tribe in its conflict with nature. The final victory of Beowulf 
over the monster—the destruction at the bottom of the sea of Gren- 
del’s mother—symbolizes the absorption of the cosmic level of 
myth by the historical. Beowulf enters the waters of desolation. He 
is given up for lost. But he rises victor from the dark waters, which 
are converted into waters of baptism, regeneration. The poem can 
now concern itself with the level of history proper. The enemies 
of man are now avarice, envy, pride. The struggle becomes social, 
moral, fully human and not merely natural. But the awful forces 
of nature have not been dismissed. They have been taken up into 
man’s nature, into the terror and hope of man’s destiny. 

To jump from these beginnings to a poem which occurs at the very 
end of the main Christian development in our poetry, I think we 
can still see in Milton’s Samson Agonistes the stamp of central 
Christian dogma. Samson, chosen by God to deliver his people, has 
been abandoned by God. He is at the mill with slaves and his people 
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groan under the yoke of the tyrant. Milton stresses the drama of 
Samson’s moral recovery by repentance, by recognition of God’s 
justice, by sacrificial death. When Samson comes to know himself 
as he is in fact, when he is willing to accept once more that depen- 
dence on God which, paradoxically, is the only source of his freedom 
and his strength, then is he able to pull down the pillars of the temple 
of the nature-god Dagon, then is he able to destroy the tyrant and 
liberate his people. The price is his own life. For Samson, while not 
precisely a Christ-type, does die the sacrificial and redemptive 
Christ-death. Samson’s victory is moral and spiritual. It is also 
social, a victory in history. In Milton’s treatment of the theme, the 
Cross is made to illuminate (and to bless) not only the Old Testa- 
ment story but also the pain of history in Milton’s day, in any day. 
Here, then, is a concrete drama of events in time. But time has 
been bisected by the Incarnation and levels of value emerge for the 
life of the person, for the life of society, for the life and destiny of 
the race. There is no leap here into an otherworldliness. Eternity 
fulfills itself in time and by way of temporal thing and act. The per- 
son, the event, the tribe participate in the full Christian symbol 
because they embody in their own actuality the values which they 


fix in symbol. They are at once themselves and other than them- 


selves. 

Beowulf and Samson Agonistes are both born under the fixed star 
of dogma. But there is a motion evident enough here. Obviously 
these poems are in many respects quite unlike. Yet, and I think this 
is a matter for aesthetics as much as for theology, Samson is in cer- 
tain fundamental respects closer relative to Beowulf than to Paradise 
Lost. The motion between Beowulf and Samson is a motion about a 
fixed star. The motion between Samson and Paradise Lost is the 
motion of the star itself. The first kind of motion bears witness to 
the life of the firmament, the second to its imminent dissolution. 
We must not confuse these very different kinds of motion. And we 
must understand each thoroughly if we would dare to penetrate the 
crisscross energies of the seventeenth-century firmament of symbol. 

To consider first the necessary and ordered motion of the specifi- 
cally Christian firmament: The Christian artist has worked in many 
very different cultural contexts. But because he created the Gothic 
style does not mean that Christian art is Gothic—later he created the 
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baroque. Because he mastered the art of allegorical abstraction does 
not mean that his medium is necessarily the abstract. Consider the 
luminous particularity of the actual in the poetry of Hopkins—or 
of Dante, for that matter. One would have no difficulty in pointing 
to a continuity of dogma from Dante to Hopkins and it is a con- 
tinuity never wholly interrupted. But what of the differences, what 
of the motion which expresses itself from age to age in drastically 
diverse aesthetic wholes? Can differences as drastic as those which 
appear between medieval, baroque and modern Christian poetry 
occur within an ordered and continuous firmament and under a fixed 


star? 

What, for instance, are we now to think of the stylized conventions 
of the Ages of Faith—what is our response to those set symbols of 
Justice, Mercy, Hope and Despair and all the other allegorical 
daughters of God, the flesh and the devil, by means of which the 
artist for so long sought to perceive and to express the nature of 


things? 

At a moment like ours when insistence on the simple, direct, 
sensuous image has weakened, when the poet gropes for the relevant 
myth rather than for the intelligible object, we are perhaps not quite 
so ready as we once were to disparage the medieval vision. We are 
more careful these days not to say that Dante was great in spite of 
his faith. For the doctrine of progress is gone; the cult of the hard, 
natural rock of fact is gone; seeing is no longer believing. Truth 
is to be discovered, if at all, not in social statistics or in the test tube 
but in the scrutiny of the libidinous dream of the person and the 
race. Free as we are at last of nature and time and reason, is it 
surprising that we contrive unthinkable resurrections? Is it surpris- 
ing that in the main we conjure up to save and instruct us not the 
fleshed and fashioned children of history but rather the ooze and stuff 
of prehistory, that we prefer the primitive myth stained with wish 
tantasy to the theological symbol ordered by thought? 

In such a temper we cannot, with any conviction, hold to a posi- 
tive “progressive” bias against the medieval culture. It is even 
fashionable these days to be a medievalist, to “specialize” in the 
Middle Ages, to found academies which contain the Summa, Char- 
tres, the fabliaux precisely as the geologist’s box contains specimens 
of the Pre-Cambrian. We hunt the museum piece. And if we 
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philosophize our task, we confess that we do no more than hunt, 
disinterestedly, exhausted symbols, the fossils of a process of sym- 
bolization no longer living whereby man once tried to pin his shadow 
to the sky. We make so bold even to compare the fossil pieces with 
the evolved structures of living styles in art, just as we might com- 
pare the wings of the pterodactyl and the sparrow. But let no one 
dare accuse us of believing that the pterodactyl lives! 

It would therefore seem that the great generative ideas of Chris- 
tianity did their proper work, begat a St. Thomas Aquinas and a 
Dante, then died in the fullness of time, as all man’s generative ideas 
have died, suffocated within a shell of obsolescent rhetoric. The final 
hardening of a symbolic system presumably betrays the old age and 
predicts the imminent demise of the generative idea. But—and here 
we justify a scholarly interest in the corpse—that which is symbolized 
is never so important as the fact that we do indeed symbolize—as 
the fact that we have always shown ourselves to be symbolizing 
animals. 

I hope that this has not been a wholly unfair caricature of at least 
one highly influential trend in contemporary criticism—a trend which 
is given complete articulation in Suzanne Langer’s Philosophy in a 
New Key. From the standpoint of such a book no continuous firma- 
ment of value is possible and no genuine ontological depth can be 
accorded to symbol in any of the distinct and transient firmaments 
in which symbol has been made to function. Thus the history of 
culture appears as a graveyard strewn with the fossils of abandoned 
firmaments. In this view the motion of culture occurs by way of 
drastic discontinuities. The only continuing and constant factor left 
to history is man’s peculiar itch after meaning, his compulsion to 
construct symbols with which, however, he cannot for long be content. 
The death of the mode of Dante’s poetry bespeaks the death of the 
Thomist firmament and the generative ideas of a closed epoch in 
man’s compulsive quest for meaning. And, presumably, our current 
myth symbols, compounded of the dredgings of Freud, Jung, Frazer 
and their tribe, will petrify in their turn after having for awhile nour- 
ished us with illusions equivalent in psychological function to the 
illusions brought to symbol in Thomism. 

My own assumptions are very different. I believe that the evidence 
supports my contention that the cultural motion which shapes the 
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differences between Dante, Crashaw and Eliot is a motion within 
a single and living firmament. The ontological reach of central 
Christian symbol remains constant despite the surprising variety of 
Christian poetic rhetoric. The shift or even the downright collapse 
of a rhetorical tradition in symbol-making does not, as we shall see, 
necessarily announce a failure of dogma or the death of generative 
ideas. That a disruptive kind of motion destructive to the firmament 
does indeed occur will soon be fully apparent. But it will also be 
apparent that a culture can abandon a generative idea without de- 
stroying it, without really touching it. That the motion about the 
fixed star is a cultural phenomenon wholly different from the motion 
of the star itself becomes quite evident in the reading of a study in 
allegory like Professor Samuel Chew’s The Four Daughters of God. 
The process revealed by Professor Chew’s study, that of the pressure 
of certain common allegorical devices, medieval in origin, upon the 
temper of Renaissance poetry, illustrates for our purposes here the 
living motion of the Christian tradition in art, the contemporaneity 
at one level of two very different Christian ages despite the real 
discontinuity which, at another level, does indeed obtain between 
them. 

One notes first of all an apparent surface continuity between the 
pictorial art of medieval and Elizabethan England. As Professor 
Chew reminds us, the Elizabethan was bred to allegory by picture. 
The walls of churches, shops, and taverns were still covered with 
representations of the Works of Mercy, the Seven Deadly Sins, the 
Dance of Death. The great halls were still hung with emblematic 
tapestries. And there were, of course, the emblem books themselves. 
Yet the poetry of the High Renaissance was seldom merely orna- 
mental, artificial, derivative. If the Elizabethans thought of their 
poems as “speaking pictures,” at least these pictures spoke sense. 

Admittedly, then, the Middle Ages provided the Renaissance artist 
and poet with actual and significant tissues of allegorical and gen- 
uinely symbolic reference. In this sense there is the appearance of 
simple formal continuity between the two ages. In striking examples 
from Richard II, 1 Henry IV and The Merchant of Venice, Pro- 
fessor Chew is able to show how Shakespeare deepened the surface 
of dialogue and action by revealing, beneath the flow and floor of 
the specific, well-stocked, plenteous cellars of symbolic suggestion 
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and support. Shylock, for instance, appears in the trial scene not 
with the scales and sword (the familiar medieval emblems of Jus- 
tice) but with scales and knife. The suggestiveness is unmistakable 
of this substitution of the knife, with all its associations of “cruelty 
and treacherous violence,” for the sword with its associations 
of “gallantry, nobility and stern righteousness.” Surely, as Pro- 
fessor Chew contends, “‘to the Elizabethan accustomed to think in 
terms of symbols, the figure of Shylock may well have appeared to 
be a travesty of Justice.” And one remembers, too, tne Elizabethan 
dumb-show, that allegory in mime deployed to uncover the intention 
beneath the surface of event. 

Despite, however, this use of medieval convention in the poetry 
of the High Renaissance, any appearance of simple continuity be- 
tween past and present is, I believe, a deceptive illusion. In the 
cultural patterns which begin to emerge in the sixteenth century and 
which reach their term in the seventeenth, one can detect an intrigu- 
ing double motion. In the first motion the Christian idea seems to 
dance toward the specific, the concrete, seeking to possess it as a 
new dwelling is possessed. For instance, in Herbert’s poetry the 
courtly love lyric is thus possessed and thereby transfigured into the 
hymn. In the late comedies of Shakespeare something of the Chris- 
tian paradox of death and resurrection is expressed, no longer by 
personified abstraction and conventional allegory, but in and through 
the fleshly images and the glancing action of particularity. 

The other motion which one may observe in the culture is clearly 
away from the concrete and the specific. Curiously enough, this is a 
motion which is, for the most part, away from the Christian and 
toward the secular idea. For by the seventeenth century the abstract 
allegorical mode seems drawn toward the political and social theme. 
The art of Bunyan must be seen as the exception rather than the rule. 
Indeed, the four daughters of God are themselves put to work de- 
fending the rival ecclesiastical and political claims of the Catholic, 
Anglican and Puritan parties. In illustrating topical debates, in 
magnifying the Virgin Queen of England, in hallowing the practices 
of the London merchant, the medieval mode of abstraction was 
gradually secularized and schooled for new and astonishing tasks. 
Soon after Milton abandoned his “Adam Unparadised” in favor of 
the direct, nonallegorical treatment of God and man in Paradise 
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Lost, the “venerable personification” is seen to mince rejuvenated, 
if unshriven, across the stage of the Restoration theater. 

Clearly, the mode of allegorical abstraction does not enshroud the 
generative ideas, the deeper symbolism, of Christian poetry. Rather 
it comes to enshroud a secular rationalism culminating in the witty 
generalities of Alexander Pope—or, perhaps, in the person of Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

Much confusion has arisen from a failure in practice to distinguish 
between at least two levels of the Christian symbol. The more ob- 
vious level, and that which is often taken at face value to be the 
whole of the symbol, is the level of rhetorical convention, now ab- 
stract, now concrete, by means of which dogma finds expression 
appropriate to the sensibility—and the accidents—of place and time. 
The other level, of course, is that of dogma itself, the conceptualiza- 
tion by means of symbol of that which is believed to be an ultimate 
and unalterable truth. In the seventeenth century (as we have just 
noted), the Christian idea—the level of dogma—moves generally 
in a direction opposite to that which is taken by those abstract rhe- 
torical modes no longer adequate for the expression of dogma. The 
Christian idea is thus seen to be the charitable captor of any and all 
the children of rhetoric. In the history of culture the Christian 
rhythm is always away from the sanctification of the profane to the 
profanation of what is no longer sacred because no longer expedient. 
And this is the rhythm of the sacramental impulse. 

In coming to grips with the phenomenon of the motion of Chris- 
tian poetry in the seventeenth century, after taking stock of the sur- 
face lines of continuity in the tradition as a whole, one must seek to 
detect and delineate the process of dissociation active between the 
rhetorical and dogmatic levels of the Christian symbol. The process 
is complicated, uneven but persistent. It is a process which finally 
goes astray. 

I have suggested that dogma is not necessarily comprised by a 
shift in rhetoric. The movement in expression from abstract to con- 
crete modes can occur within the living Christian firmament and 
may be regarded as a movement about a fixed star. The energies 
of the firmament are creative and can transfigure alien and incon- 
venient ingredients. In Herbert, as I have noted, the court lyric 
becomes a hymn. The personified essences of the Morality play are 
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converted into the illuminated existences of Elizabethan drama. 
Essence and existence interpenetrate in wholly new but quite proper 
ways in Eliot’s Four Quartets and Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners. 

Curiously enough, the presence in the pious poetry of the seven- 
teenth century of medieval rhetorical device sometimes indicates 
not a real continuity in the tradition but an uneven, unsettling pull 
between a rhetoric which has remained static and dogma which has 
taken to turning cartwheels. We shall discover that a poet like 
George Herbert is pulled in opposite directions—both toward and 
away from the specific, the sacramental. The consequences of this 
double pull for Herbert’s use of symbol—indeed for the whole 
firmament of Christian symbol in English poetry—will, I hope, be- 
come evident. And if Milton, in his motion from the allegorical to 
the personalized Christian symbol stays decently within his proper 
fi:mament, it is apparent also that in his treatment of the deeper 
conceptual levels of traditional symbol Milton has chased the an- 
ciently fixed stars from their center to the utmost pole. Beneath the 
play of rhetoric, beneath the surface clash of Seneca and Cicero, 
beneath the strenuous alteration of patristic and scholastic modes 
of expression, beneath the opposing claims of static and dynamic 
image and idiom there is, in the seventeenth century, a motion, 
affecting poetry as much as piety, a motion in the deep dogmatic 
core of the Christian mind itself. 

It is precisely this motion which is so difficult for the contemporary 
critic to comprehend even when as an historian of ideas he is able 
to perceive it. For the comprehension of the dogmatic symbol one 
must be at least capable of a willing suspension of disbelief in 
dogma. If one begins by “psychologizing” dogma, or by assuming 
that dogma has no aesthetic bearing, one is not prepared to read the 
poetry of the seventeenth century. The critic who assesses the decline 
of Christian poetry in the period entirely in terms of “the pendulum 
of taste,” the alliance of new science with old dialectic, the impact 
of social change on public symbol, etc., is in danger of missing the 
inner dialectic of the Christian idea itself, an idea alive with a life 
of its own. For instance, the student of rhetoric may see Calvin as 
the direct heir of St. Thomas Aquinas. But the simple continuity 
observable at the level of expression between the Summa and the 
Institutes is belied, obviously, by a radical discontinuity at the 
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deeper level of dogma. And one must see that the primary and sig- 
nificant motion occurs at the deeper level. 

The decline of a specifically Christian poetry in the seventeenth 
century demands investigation at both the rhetorical and dogmatic 
levels, and the interaction between these levels must also concern 
us. But how precisely does interaction between the rhetorical and 
dogmatic levels occur? What is the effect of such a process on the 
motion of the culture and on the texture and integral being of single 
poetic wholes? These are questions, necessarily raised now, which 
can only be answered by a practical criticism of characteristic poems. 
But before entering on such a task I must define certain of my terms 
more exactly. I have already stressed the sacramental and existential 
status of the authentic Christian symbol when it is fixed in its moving 
firmament. And I have claimed that the Christian symbol, inasmuch 
as it remains properly incarnational (remains a fixed star) illumi- 
nates and confirms the validity of thing and event, showing forth the 
participation of fact in value, of existence in essence, of time in 


eternity. 
But here one must be careful to indicate more precisely the mean- 


ing which one attaches to words like “symbol” and “dogma.” It 


is imperative to distinguish between the usage here and the conno- 
tation which such words have taken on in much contemporary criti- 
cism. The post-Kantian philosophy of symbolism, while bent on 
scanning the highest heavens of poetic “vision,” accords to such 
vision a psychological as against an ontological validity. In such 
thought the universe of poetry and the universe of religion are alike 
and at once construed as pure emanations of the myth-making faculty. 
The exponents of the new symbolism trace out in art, myth and 
theology itself those lofty and whimsical structures erected by feeling 
and wish, and which contain within themselves, presumably, all that 
can be meant by words like “‘value” and “reality.” 

The adoption of such a philosophy by the creative artist in our 
time is one thing. It may at least serve to liberate his imagination 
from the straitjacket of a merely historical or scientific dialectic. 
But it is impossible that there should be in this “‘visionary” aesthetic 
any real feel for the shifting and vivid particularity of a poetry 
which is incarnational and existential in its innermost principle and 
in its various and unpredictable practice. For, as we have noted, the 
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spirit of Christian art may not abhor the womb of matter and event. 
Any concern with the imaginative universe of absolute and trans- 
cendental “value” puts blinkers to our proper awareness of the mullti- 
dimensional reference of Christian symbol, and cannot but miss the 
phenomenon of motion in the Christian firmament. 

Professor Martin Foss’s recent book Symbol and Metaphor illus- 
trates the metaphysics of this current approach to symbolism. It is 
the author’s task to differentiate the constructions of art, myth and 
religion from the constructions of science and thereby to reassert 
the validity of nonscientific spheres of knowledge. The very term 
“symbolism” has, he believes, been pilfered by scientific rationalism 
and should now be abandoned wholly to it. The scientific symbol 
rests on the relation of the part to the whole. “At the bottom of it is 
the idea that the part represents the whole. . . . The part is somehow 
the whole, identical with the whole. It is the microcosm representing 
the macrocosm.” In the interests of intelligibility and for practical 
ends, infinite process is reduced by this symbolic method to fixed 
and finite object. 

On the other hand, the method of metaphor is one of expansion 
rather than of reduction. The comparison, the simile and the analogy 
(which link the known to the unknown in a comfortable pattern and 
which often go by the name of metaphor) properly belong to the 
realm of symbolic reduction. But the true metaphorical process shat- 
ters comfortable patterns and always “widens our view beyond any 
limit of a special practical use.” Seen as a process of tension and 
energy manifested in the process of language, not in the single word, 
metaphor is a creative act which annihilates the fixed symbol and the 
familiar relation. As such it is the life-blood of art, myth and re- 
ligion; it is the antithesis of the scientific symbol. 

Unquestionably, this distinction between symbol and metaphor 
does something to chasten the oversimplifications characteristic of 
much contemporary writing on symbolism. However, Professor Foss 
has no intention of correcting the oversophistication of current aes- 
thetics. The nonscientific sphere of knowledge which seems to be 
rehabilitated by Foss’s semantic method amounts finally to nothing 
more than psychological process with no claim whatsoever to onto- 
logical reach. Symbol and metaphor alike are kept clear of any 
genuine implication in being. And “metaphor” is preferred to sym- 
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bol because it is a wholly noncommittal process of the imagination 
whereas symbol is involved in statement and even belief. One must 
infer that while “believing” can be a valid metaphorical process, 
“belief” is merely symbolic and never valid in its own stated terms 
and claims. For while Foss protests that symbol and metaphor are 
inseparable in the creative process, the symbol, and particularly the 
religious symbol, is always for him a formidable stumbling block. 
Ritual is seen always to petrify myth, theology hardens the arteries 
of mysticism, dogma is somehow alien to the “praying man.” The 
devil himself, we are informed, was invented by theologians to 
“strengthen the spirit of submission to the ritual.” Thus religious 
sensibility is approved at the cost of religious sense. If we are willing 
to annihilate the dogmatic content of symbol we can perhaps con- 
tinue to use words like “Eternity,” “immortality,” and even “God”— 
but only in connotation of a psychological activity and in the service 
of metaphorical expansion. 

Such a metaphysics of process in which symbolic belief and prac- 
tice exist only to be annihilated in a metaphorical holocaust—or 
‘vision”—must in the end deny the ontological claim of the poetic 
as well as the religious symbol. By this metaphysics, poetry, like 
an apple freed from its branch, is made magically to contain that 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil which bore it, even to contain 
the serpent which in evil hour proffered it. Tree and serpent live 
in the plucked vision but do not, cannot, exist before it or beyond it. 
The theological symbol is merely the raw material of poetic vision, 
and no more the measure of that vision than a grain of wheat is the 
measure of a hot cross bun. Thus the nonscientific knowledge of 
reality is restored but by the annihilation of ontological possibility 
in the imaginative holocaust. 

For the study of Christian poetry this kind of visionary aesthetic 
has serious disadvantages. If such an aesthetic is followed out logi- 
cally by the critic, how can he distinguish in poetry between the 
pressures of a sacramental and an antisacramental theology? For 
surely both theologies, insofar as they enter the apple at all, have 
been transfigured and transcended. They are no longer what they 
were, and what they were can have nothing to say about what they 
are. 

Perhaps by analogy a cardinal point in the Thomist metaphysics 
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has some relevance just here. According to St. Thomas “the principle 
of individuation” resides in primary matter and not in substantial 
form. Similarly, the “whatness” of a poem is bound up with, even 
determined by, the base elements of time, place, thing, event. Even 
the genre is thus determined. Even the culture. The matter, the 
medium, of poetry, of the culture, is never annihilated or trans- 
cended by “vision.” It is either fulfilled or not fulfilled. If there is 
a flaw in the sculptor’s rock, vision will not heal it. It is to the deep 
configurations of the medium and its matter that vision must con- 
form, and by conforming create, illuminate and communicate. And 
dogma is much of the matter of Christian poetry and much of its 
medium as well. 

Any student of religious symbolism in these latter days must defer 
to the work of Edwyn Bevan. He has not only distinguished for us 
the major levels of Christian symbol, but he has posed with the utmost 
clarity the ontological problem, the claim of symbol to truth. I have 
already suggested that we are obliged by the very nature of seven- 
teenth-century poetry to study the firmament of symbol in which 
Christian poetry is conceived, the fact of motion in this firmament, 
and the relation of belief not only to the creation of a poem but also 
to the proper reading of the poem. I have noted the position of at 
least one “fixed star” in the Christian firmament and have indicated 
the kind of motion which, in a continuous culture, asserts the life of 
that firmament. The other kind of motion, that which hurries toward 
the dissolution of the firmament, the motion of the fixed star itself, 
is, as I have suggested, a phenomenon operating at the level of belief. 
By an application and further development of Bevan’s principles I 
hope to show the relevance of belief to a full and proper awareness 
of the aesthetic situation in the poetry of the period. For Bevan’s 
treatment of symbol is pertinent to this situation in a way that more 
recent “visionary” and psychologizing treatments are not. This is 
because Bevan understands symbol as the Christian symbol-makers 
have always understood it. He seeks to explain rather than to explain 
away. And it is not too much to say that the total response of the 
critic who approaches the symbols of Christian poetry in the terms 
proposed by Bevan will be radically different from the response of 
the critic who reads in the terms proposed by Langer, Foss or I. A. 
Richards and his brood. Elsewhere I shall attempt to show the effect 
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on Milton criticism of varying shades of belief and disbelief. Mean- 
while I can only assert that a critical method and set of assumptions 
useful enough in evaluating the poetry of a self-conscious and sophis- 
ticated myth-maker like W. B. Yeats is not necessarily applicable to 
the interpretation and evaluation of authentic, ontologically rooted 
Christian symbol in Dante, Donne or Milton. 

Bevan carefully distinguishes two major types of symbol: 

There are visible objects or sounds which stand for something for which 
we already have direct knowledge. Such symbols are not intended to give 
us any information about the nature of things or things symbolized—but to 
remind us of them. ... The other kind of symbol purports to give informa- 
tion about the things they symbolize, to convey knowledge of their nature 
which those who see or hear the symbols have not had before or have not 


otherwise. 

In the religious tradition incense, saint-images, ritual belong to the 
first class, ideas of God to the second. Bevan regards only the second 
class as properly symbolic and, indeed, puts over his treatment of 
Holy Images to a separate study. However, in any consideration of 
the religious symbol as it functions in poetry, no such separation of 
levels is admissible. Certainly in the disturbed context of seven- 


teenth-century reform it is precisely in the shifting relation of the 
rhetorical to the dogmatic level of symbol that the aesthetic crisis in 


Christian poetry is most clearly revealed. 

Bevan makes a second important distinction, this time within the 
dogmatic symbol itself: 

There are the symbols behind which we can see and the symbols behind 
which we cannot see. By the symbols behind which we can see I mean those 
which represent an idea which we seem to discern in a way enabling us to 
express it in other terms more truly. Here the symbol is only a symbol and 
is unlike the reality it suggests. The other class of symbols are those behind 
which we cannot see, such as many ideas we use to represent the life of 
God, if, as we are told, they have only analogical and not literal truth. When 
we speak of the love of God we know that we are speaking of something dif- 
ferent from any love or any will we can know in man. We cannot see behind 
the symbol . . . we cannot compare the symbol with the reality as it is more 


truly apprehended and see how they differ. 

The dissolution of a system of religious symbolism, Bevan 
believes, occurs when the symbol behind which we cannot see is 
reduced to a symbol behind which we do see—or try to see. Perhaps 
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this reductive process is illustrated by the extreme liberal Protestant 
interpretation of the Resurrection. If the Resurrection is only a 
symbol of the persistent power of the life and teaching of Christ, 
then the Resurrection not only ceases to be fact, it also ceases to be 
mystery and the symbolic truth behind which we cannot see is thereby 
reduced to moral picture-writing. 

Traditionally, the claim of dogmatic symbol was confirmed by the 
doctrine of analogy. In its fullest implications this doctrine not 
only guaranteed the intelligibility and ontological relevance of 
dogma; inversely, it proclaimed the dignity and validity of man and 
creation. Distinct as the creation is from the Creator it is never 
alien to Him and the signature of God is on all things to be read by 
the intelligence in the sure light of analogy. 

In practice (and in public) the archstone of the Catholic sacra- 
mental universe is the liturgy. The whole life of Christian symbol in 
all its reaches is enshrined and conveyed in the rite whereby eternally 
the Word is made flesh. The analogical sense of Christian symbol 
is perpetuated by the Eucharistic insistence on the validity of the 
material order and the temporal. In the liturgy the eternal sacrificial 
act is understood to apply to man within time. Nor does the 
redemptive process scorn to use those simple elements which man has 
fashioned into bread and wine. The symbolism of the Eucharist 
confirms the sacramental knowledge of thing and event, assuring to 
both a proper analogical dignity and worth. 

It is precisely this analogical valuation of things which falters in 
the seventeenth century. And it is by a study of the various 
Protestant revisions of the liturgy that one becomes aware of the 
disturbed motion of anciently fixed stars—and of the consequences 
of the motion for the life of Christian poetry. 





Humanity still has plenty of bounce 
and is far from collapse. The writer 
chooses to speak of our crisis as 


one of growth rather than of de- 


cline. 


FREEDOM AND HISTORY 


ROBERT C. POLLOCK 


Interpreting the Modern World 


OUR TIMES ARE NOT CONDUCIVE TO A balanced judgment of things, 
for the reason that the public world confronts us with inescapable 
demands, and its pains and sorrows weigh heavily on us. While it 
is true that every other age has had its share of violence and horror, 
it was possible for one within the privileged circles of life to remain 
happily oblivious to the wretchedness and evils of his times. One 
may object here that if the public world casts its shadow over every- 
one, that is merely because of the total nature of the crisis which has 
come upon us. Of course this is so, but part and parcel of the total 
crisis is the fact that everyone is more directly and consciously im- 
plicated in the collective destiny. There would be no total crisis if a 
hundred things had not happened which are drawing us together 
and forcing each one of us outward into the public life. Not only are 
cur feelings more delicately responsive to the outer world, even when 
we are most helpless in the face of enormous cruelty and injustice. 
hut innumerable lines of communication have been opened which 
make the public world inescapable. And what about the heightened 
articulateness of the multitudes who once bore their sufferings in 
mute silence? Can we shut that out of our lives? Thus the course 
of events has been such that we find ourselves ousted, willy-nilly, 
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from the private shell of existence into the outer maelstrom, and 
this is a trying experience and may well account for the tempera- 
mental and emotional quality of much of our thinking about the state 
of the world. 

If we look over the bumper crop of interpretive literature we find 
the human situation today portrayed with deep feeling, and, very 
often, in the darkest colors. To the generality of writers, the outlook 
of an earlier age which grew out of the conviction that the triumph 
of human reason was at hand, is sadly outmoded. A world in conflict 
and the unleashing of passions have made the old rationalism seem 
rather insipid, and it is now impossible to remain blind to the legion 
of monsters that lurk in the depth of the “irrational soul.” This is 
all to the good. But what have the majority of them to offer in place 
of the discarded rationalism? Very little, it seems, for while they 
have a new perception of the mysterious depth of man, they do not 
see it as the source of a type of rational life which the older rational- 
ism ignored. Thus, in making the deeper recesses of the psyche the 
abode of irrationality, they have nothing left with which to re-create 
a proper conception of man. And the result is an open invitation to 
defeatism, since, in place of the older conviction of a rational scheme 


of things, they have nothing but distrust for the entire human enter- 
prise. 

Even the tendency to greater social cohesiveness, so marked a 
feature of our times, is regarded as an evil portent of things to come. 
Surely it should be a cause for rejoicing that a new communal sense 
begins to take hold, and that it is becoming almost a truism that “the 


’ 


detached individual is an essentially lost being.” But what catches 
the eye of many is merely the external aspect, the drift to collectiv- 
ism—the unhappy groping of the masses of men who are learning 
in bitter experience the snares and pitfalls that beset them as they 
seek a form of society which will make the common good really 
common. Such myopic judgment hardly touches the human situation 
as it actually is, and, moreover, it seems to force the human soul 
into a purely political category. It also betrays the absence of a 
lucid recognition of the time factor and the laws of growth. For the 
state of the world is apparently regarded as though it were something 
definitive, not as a moment in a vast process in which newly budding 
forces are breaking out of a framework of life that is toe narrow 


to contain them. 
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Lacking a proper and dynamic conception of man, many quite 
naturally view the new social orientation, not as a momentous phase 
in human growth, but as the aftermath of human exhaustion follow- 
ing upon a centuries-long effort to achieve individuality. Accord- 
ingly, man is depicted as lost in the mass and as seeking his personal 
extinction in mass movements, while ridding himself of the burden 
of a hard-won autonomy. Indeed, to some, man’s capacity for au- 
tonomy seems to have reached the vanishing point, for he has become 
“like a rubber ball that has lost its elasticity and preserves indefi- 
nitely every impression that is made upon it.” 

Yet there was a brief period only a few years ago when a decid- 
edly optimistic outlook was fairly common. The vision of a new 
man who is replacing the bourgeois man stirred new hopes in many. 
And there were religious thinkers who felt that the total pattern of 
human accomplishment in our time pointed to nothing less than a 
profound change at the very core of human existence. Indeed when 
one read these men and looked out upon the world through their 
eyes, it was clear that their hopes were well founded. But all of 
that seems somewhat remote now, for while scientists now and then 
speak of the possibility of a second Renaissance, the literary men 
and some theologians are in the grip of disillusion and disenchant- 
ment. 


II 


Age of Actuation; Centrality of Freedom. 


To many it might seem ironic that in the hour of optimism a vol- 
ume of essays’ on the subject of freedom should display as the head 
of its first large section the title “Freedom Invades History.” This 
simple avowal is certainly far removed from the predominant mood 
of the moment. Nor does it tell a story of apathetic and exhausted 
men, of men lost in the mass and glad to be rid of their freedom. 

Is it possible that this avowal has already been proven false by 
events? Can a trend which has reached mammoth proportions in 
recent times be so easily overborne by hostile forces in a few short 
years? It seems unlikely, and if we widen our historical perspective 
to include the headwaters of our culture, it seems even more un- 


1Freedom, Its Meaning, ed. by Ruth N. Anshen (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1940). 
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likely. Throughout our history the curve of human initiative and 
freedom is definitely upwards, and although there have been sharp 
dips at certain points, over the long stretch the upward trend is there. 
And when we trace the development of freedom within this long 
stretch of time, we can understand our own situation much better. 
For it is manifest that freedom as a process has not reached a dead 
end, but that, on the contrary, it is passing through its most crucial 
moment because of the very acceleration of its pace. That is, free- 
dom has suddenly proliferated into a profusion of forms, with the 
unhappy result that mankind is stranded between two worlds, the 
old that is going and the new that has not yet taken shape. A hun- 
dred new freedoms are born, but there is no place for them in the 
old order, and the new order is not yet here. The dynamic of life 
is in the ascendancy over the static of life, and everything is fluid. 
But it would be hazardous to argue on the basis of subjective mood 
and selected facts that we are entering an era of dehumanization, 
an era which will see the eclipse of individuality and freedom under 
the shadow of mechanized slavery and standardization. 

It is natural that, at such a moment, there should be an outburst 
of irrational elements which the explosive release of new forces 
renders inevitable. Even in less disturbed times each positive ad- 
vance brought swift reactions from the irrational substratum of 
human life. Every age in the past has had an ambivalent character, 
that is, its value and disvalue aspects—due to the commingling of 
rational and irrational elements. And this ambivalence is all the 
more striking when there is much vitality and a spirit of achieve- 
ment. Why should our own age be an exception? That it fairly 
abounds in irrationality no one can deny, but to be obsessed with 
this aspect, while overlooking the ground swell of rationality, is 
to augment the very irrationality one deplores. 

There is much in our world which bespeaks the fact that hu- 
manity has still plenty of bounce and is far from decline. Indeed 
it would be more correct to speak of our crisis as one of growth 
rather than of decline. This age is already being labelled the 
atomic age, but why should it not be called the age of human 
power, since the release of material energy has its counterpart 
in the outpouring of human energy. The electronic “brain,” 
nuclear chain reactors and atomic-powered engines are but dim 
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intimations of what is of far greater import, an upheaval in the 
human soul itself. True, there is great anxiety and fear among 
men, and even, in some quarters, a spirit of defeatism, but in the 
world at large there is a prodigious display of vitality. 

With the floodgates of human energy opened up, the human 
spirit seems to be far from eclipse, even when we pass in review 
all that can fill us with dread. We are living amidst titanic events, 
and in a time of revolutionary change, but the fundamental revolu- 
tion is not the scientific or social revolution, but rather the silent 
one which is taking place in countless minds and hearts, and 
which may lead to a moral and spiritual enlargement of life rather 
than to diminishment. At least we must take account of the excep- 
tional possibilities of our time, while appreciating the utter original- 
ity of the moment and its mystery. 

When we consider what is coming to pass in our time, we may 
grasp, in some degree, what the inner revolution involves. Within 
an amazingly short span of years, because of scientific and cul- 
tural developments, man’s relation to his world has undergone a 
transformation. Values that have shaped our history now cry out 
for a more universal and deeper actuation. Our entire Western 
history can be seen as the progressive incorporation of values 
within the various domains of personal and social life. But the 
modern world has a distinguishing mark in this, that the need for 
actuation is all-compelling, owing to the fact that the passage 
from the theoretical domain to the practical domain is wide open. 
What once seemed merely visionary is now squarely on the side 
of hardheaded realism, and even to the extent that our very sur- 
vival depends on an extensive program of concrete realization. 
Where at one time men turned to the future only with reluctance, 
for their gaze was riveted on the past, today the greater impetus 
comes from the future, since a more deliberate actuation of ideals 
is now within human power. 

There is nothing unnatural about this, in fact it is but the in- 
evitable outcome of our Western development. And to realize the 
truth of this, we have but to take note of the fact that, largely be- 
cause of Christian influence, a new mentality has been in process 
of formation through the centuries, a mentality directed to the 
translation of truths and values into actuality. As the material 
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and cultural instruments of such realization have made their ap- 
pearance, this mentality has become more dominant, reaching 
finally its present climactic stage and overrunning the world. 

When we speak of human freedom we are referring obviously 
to the fact that man is capable of shaping his own life within and 
without. But there is another aspect of his freedom which we 
should firmly grasp, namely, the fact that the very actualization 
of freedom takes place only when a change or modification in 
existence is within man’s power. Man’s freedom is at its highest 
when he is using it to fill his life with truth and value, but man 
does this only in a long process of time, since he has to create the 
very instruments by which he can progressively bring truth and 
value into his world. As man masters the conditions of his fulfill- 
ment, values and truths exert new pressure on him, and in entering 
more fully within the range of his power, they offer his freedom 
a new challenge. What we are witnessing, today, therefore, is the 
very high point in this process. For men feel the need for the 
operative reality of rational norms of life which once seemed 
beyond the reach of the practical order. Values which once left 
us cold or which had gone unperceived now coerce us, precisely 
because they are now turned squarely toward historical reality. 
As the area of possible realization widens, ancient inhibitions are 
sloughed off, and latent moral forces are summoned into action. 
Unhappily, the swiftness with which the field of realization has 
expanded has brought in its train great moral as well as social 
disorder, for the dynamic of life is out of kilter with the slow 
process by which society normally adjusts itself to the new. 

Yet it would be foolhardy to estimate the deviations as of more 
consequence than that which underlies them—the feeling that 
many have for what ought to be and can be, and the awakening 
of belief in the great potential of human life. However strongly we 
may react to the shocking irrationalities of our day, we must still 
try to look at them, not in isolation, but within the total pattern of 
the human situation as it has come to be. When we do so, we shall 
see that even these irrationalities have a deeper layer of significance 
than we usually attribute to them. 

We cannot tear an age out of the connections in which it stands 
with the past. But while recognizing continuity, we must also look for 
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uniqueness and novelty. This applies most of all to our own age, 
since we belong to it and have work to do within it. We must there- 
fore value its own particular achievements, while respecting its orig- 
inality as manifested in its range of consciousness, its moral and 
social orientations, its responsiveness to new orders of fact, ete. 
Above all, if we are to confront our age from the inside, and not as 
visitors from another planet, we must take seriously a truly extraor- 
dinary fact indeed, namely, that our age stands poised, even if 
somewhat precariously, on the threshold of a new era of actuation, 
and therefore of freedom. 

We often contrast man’s scientific attainments with his moral state, 
overlooking the fact that the moral life of the many is dangerously 
disturbed by the lack of a realization of values which these very 
attainments make possible and therefore imperative. Today, the need 
for realization arouses a demon of creative energy in men, and for 
want of the proper social outlets it can become a source of bitterness 
and torment, leading men finally, in a frenzy of frustration, toward 
destructiveness or toward any political movement which promises 
immediate relief. Men must act in a given direction, and the pres- 
sures that are forcing them onwards represent the accumulated power 
of the ages. That is why a merely individualistic approach to the 
phenomena of human life does not suffice, since man’s relation to 
truth and value and to all that concerns him is profoundly social and 
historical. The life of man the individual and of man the community 
cannot be kept apart, and this applies even to its moral aspects. 

Man has not always had the same freedom as now to mold his 
historical life in accordance with his ideals. Matter, for example, 
which plays so indispensable a role in human fulfillment, has condi- 
tioned man with an inhuman necessity, and such necessity has been a 
factor underlying slavery and serfdom and their acceptability by 
men of enlightened understanding. But it is only in modern times, 
particularly within the last hundred years, that man has achieved 
a mastery over material forces. And, as a result, his freedom to bring 
what was largely theoretical into the very substance of his life has 
been considerably broadened. Matter still conditions man, of course, 
and always will. Indeed it now conditions him even more, since his 
freer relation to it permits matter to enter more intimately and ex- 


tensively into his many purposes. 
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As we see, human freedom must be looked at within the frame 
of historical process. Otherwise its workings in our own day will 
elude us entirely. When we bring the ideal order into relation with 
actuation as a developing possibility, we are in a better position to 
appraise the events of our time. We can see that in this new era of 
actuation, freedoms that would have seemed absurd in years gone 
by are now the order of the day, because they are well within the 
range of human power. 

Freedom has become the central problem and preoccupation of 
the age, not because it has suffered setbacks, but because it is a 
positive force with historical roots. Whether we accept it or reject 
it, freedom has a historical life which embraces not simply the life 
of disparate individuals, but the entire life of humanity in its process 
to wider fulfillment. Small wonder, then, that freedom has invaded 
history on so wide a front, and in so many forms. Rights undreamed 
of a generation or two ago are proclaimed, and for the reason that 
human personality, which only slowly attained a juridical status, 
now makes endless demands upon us. 

Wherever the natural movement to freedom is not violently op- 
posed by centers of power, this burgeoning of human rights is in 
evidence. No exclusion from the circle of freedom is countenanced 
by reason of religion, race or sex. There is even a bill of rights for 
the child and the infant, and there appears to be no field of human 
activity which remains untouched by the new spirit. Again, there is 
a gnawing hunger for the inward freedom which can only be achieved 
by breaking out of our self-centeredness in embracing an objective 
order of moral and spiritual values. The élan toward a larger com- 
munal life and the revulsion against individualism must be credited 
as a factor in this moral and spiritual awakening. 

In sweeping beyond the confines of Western civilization the im- 
pulse to freedom has created disturbances and dislocations. Peoples, 
hitherto submerged, strive for a place in the sun, and new nations 
are born one after the other. Backward peoples, woefully lacking 
in political maturity and the traditions of freedom, feel the need to 
claim elementary rights. Not so long ago they seemed to have no 
other end in life than to supply the industrial West with raw ma- 
terials. Now they are filling the world with a new kind of raw ma- 
terial, their surging energies, directed toward the realization of rights 
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to which they were once indifferent. Aroused out of the torpor of 
centuries, they are attempting the seemingly impossible feat of teles- 
coping into a few years a process of freedom that spans hundreds 
of years in the West. 

The United Nations organization has impressively crystallized 
this trend to freedom with its Declaration of Human Rights. This 
is the modern Magna Carta of human liberty, asserting on behalf 
of the peoples of the world their faith in the intrinsic nobility of man. 
What is especially noteworthy is the appearance of a sense of inter- 
national responsibility for the protection of human rights, a truly 
outstanding achievement. Granting the fact that this new Magna 
Carta is yet but an ideal, it bears witness, nonetheless, to a deepening 
of conviction regarding the value of the human person. Actually it 
represents more than a mere advance in the realm of the ideal, for 
this new Magna Carta must inevitably crystallize human feelings 
everywhere in the direction of actuation. The establishment of the 
Commission of Human Rights is another victory for freedom, and 
so too is the preoccupation of the member nations with the problems 
of the actual implementation of these rights with a view to the draw- 
ing up of an International Covenant on Human Rights. 


III 


Historical Tendencies; History and Human Process; 
Human Process and Actuation. 


How are we to cope intelligently with the new world in process of 
formation? We are faced with momentous events, and mere whim- 
perings about demonic forces and man’s abandonment of freedom, 
and a dominant fixation on some particular phenomenon are woe- 
fully inadequate. We need, for proper evaluation, a wider framework 
of history than can be provided by a decade or so, and we must be- 
ware of identifying the end of a specific form of society with the 
end of all civilization. The dissolution of classical liberalism is 
not dealing a fatal blow to the human spirit or to freedom. Quite the 
contrary, for, as we have seen, there is much to show that the human 
spirit is far from being overthrown, and that the gathering momen- 
tum to freedom is not easily arrested, despite setbacks and a momen- 
tary lull, which constitute but a passing moment in the rhythm of 
history. 
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The need for wider historical comprehension is most urgent today. 
More than any other age, ours is actively the summation of the whole 
of history. There is no theme of the past which does not find its 
place in the total pattern of the contemporary world. For the ex- 
pansion of social and cultural life, the meeting of peoples and civili- 
zations and the need to reassess our aims in the light of our traditions 
are reactivizing our historical memory. It is no accident that the 
sense of a larger whole, that is, of an entire civilization in its organic 
character and evolution begins to dominate the modern mind. Even 
the place of our own civilization in relation to other civilizations has 
become a matter of absorbing interest to many. If our age is in its 
totality a resounding outburst of ancient themes, this is especially 
true of the great leitmotifs of Western civilization: the emergence 
of human personality and the formation of a society which promotes 
this emergence. 

These tendencies have had their ups and downs, and have de- 
veloped in a pattern of tension and conflict, but in our own day they 
cry out for stable synthesis. Thus, the cohesive tendency is no mere 
reaction against individualism, but is logically bound up with it, 
for we have become too keenly aware of the dependence of the 
individual upon the various communities to believe that individuality 
can flourish without a more communal form of life. 

While the framework of individualism is crumbling, the cult of 
individualism still has its fervent devotees. On the other hand the 
trend to collectivism has become a driving force, sparked by the 
desire of millions of people for a form of society in which their 
stake will be larger than in the old order. Instead of conflicting ways 
of life, what we need, of course, is a synthesis which will objectify 
the personal-social nature of man. Unfortunately, history does not 
advance with the nicety of a Platonic dialogue, but in a tormented 
dialectic marked by the struggle of opposites, which prepares the 
higher synthesis. Very often, what is complementary to the old and 
the very condition of its fulfillment makes its appearance in a form 
that is unprepossessing and hostile, so that, in the ensuing struggle, 
there is a new crop of irrationalities and distortions. The result is a 
perfect jungle of ambivalence which is only cleared up in a long 
process. This is the way things happen, and historical realism re- 
quires us to recognize it in our thinking and our programs of action. 
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Historical comprehension is requisite for a deeper reading of the 
human situation as we find it here and now. How can we understand 
this situation unless we take cognizance of a historical process in 
which man has been unfolding himself, achieving more intimate pos- 
session of his powers and discovering the ramifications of rationality 
and freedom. So often we speak of the present crisis as though it 
were merely political or purely social. We talk about “the revolt 
of the masses,” or the resurgence of nationalism, without appearing 
to realize that we are faced with a revolution in the depth of man 
himself, and with a psychological, moral, and intellectual growth 
which has the whole of history back of it. 

If we had an anthropology equal to the total reality of man as 
we find it within an actual process of history, we should have less 
difficulty penetrating to the human image behind the events of our 
time. As it is, we view man as though he were something inert and 
stationary, paying little heed to the historical unfolding of human 
nature, or to the upheavals which take place from time to time in 
the depth of the soul. Hence, so many of our interpretations of the 


age hardly touch man at all, for they fail to bring the complex phe- 
nomena into relation to the living human being as he has come out 


of his entire past. 

At a time when culture and society are being studied in their 
evolutionary process, it is necessary to take process and growth seri- 
ously in understanding human nature and its laws of acting. Other- 
wise cultural and social history will remain on the surface of things 
through an inability to penetrate to the human core underlying the 
various manifestations. True, we have come far in seeing that history 
is no mere haphazard movement of events. We recognize the organic 
character of historical development, and we are seeking to discover 
the stages marking its course, as well as its laws. But we are still 
far from a firm grasp of the fact that the living principle of this 
development is man himself in his actual growth. Lacking this stand- 
point we are left with but the husk and shell of human existence, 
and are deprived of insight into the manner in which man objectifies 
his identity in time and space through an endless effort. 

The principle of growth must be reckoned with, no matter where 
we turn in the universe, and this is supremely true of man, since his 
openness to the whole of being invests him with a kind of infinity. 
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Try as we may, we cannot escape the spatio-temporal pattern of 
human existence, which embraces, not merely isolated individuals, 
but the human community in its history. Take away the dimension 
of process, and human existence becomes incomprehensible, for it 
is only in a history and through a collective effort that its true form 
is revealed. There is, of course, no prelogical nind, for even in his 
primitive productions, man exhibits intrinsic rationality. Nonethe- 
less, between the primitive mind and our own there has been a 
momentous development in the concrete realization of rationality 
The very changes that take place in our conception of man testifies 
to this process, for man only slowly discovers his own nature and its 
possibilities, as well as the relations which bind him to reality. 

At certain turning points in history man has undergone an ex- 
pansion of consciousness, experiencing new exigencies, perceiving 
new values and dimensions of being, while being acted upon by 
objects which exert new pressure upon him. Thus, if there is con- 
tinuity in the process, there is also novelty. Ideas have to work their 
way into consciousness, and there comes a time when they burst 
forth into utterance, even if in that first utterance they are still elu- 
sive. Values which had hovered at the periphery of life move to the 
center, and the human soul is ploughed up anew. And so it goes, 
man’s nature and the world he inhabits take more definite shape, 
and, although philosophies come and go, the new things they wrestle 
with and try to express remain as permanent data with a vast future 
before them. 

Human nature seeks to realize its potential in a process extending 
indefinitely into the future. Man has therefore to enter always more 
deeply into his own finite condition in order that he may grow into 
his possibilities. When freedom is situated in this actual framework 
of history, its fuller significance may be grasped. For it is through 
the continuous effort to intervene in the processes of his own exist- 
ence that man realizes his promise. The human will is no extrasocial 
or extrahistorical abstraction, for it is the ultimate power by which 
truth and value become immanent in the very logic of events. Truth 
and value must be given actuality, they must be progressively in- 
serted into history if the tendency to rationality is to remain vital. 
Hence the need for an unending reconstruction of personal-social life 
in the image of truths and values as they are apprehended. The 
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ancients thought of the social domain as the master work of reason. 
But it is also the master work of freedom. Indeed, when we perceive 
the way in which living rationality and man’s freedom to build his 
world interpenetrate, we can say that if freedom is rooted in ration- 
ality, there is also a sense in which rationality is rooted in freedom. 


IV 
Man Freed for Historical Activity by Christianity; 
Actuation as a Goal. 

Many advantages accrue to us when we rise to a systematic con- 
ception of history as human process. For one thing, individualism 
is banished, since we can no longer regard man as isolated in the 
solitude of his soul, outside the communion of men with one another 
and with no participation in the lot of the community in its passage 
through time. Again, when we penetrate to an actual human un- 
folding as the inner core of history, we cannot miss the way in which 
man’s growth is bound up with an order of truth and value whose 
source is beyond time. Finally, a study of man’s becoming will bring 
forward the revolutionary effect of Christianity upon historical life. 

The study of the human process in our civilization throws into 
sharp relief the complex roots and far-reaching dynamism of man’s 
existence. Many refuse to accept what they consider to be sheer 
contradiction, namely, that the new polarization of the human spirit 
to the divine, effected by Christianity, involved a drastic orientation 
to the finite itself. They prefer their own imagined version of history, 
according to which man’s growth in knowledge and freedom took 
place independently of religion. By means of fictions they sidestep 
the actual process of human becoming, preferring to imagine what 
should have happened. Yet it is these same men who are usually 
emphatic in their insistence on evolutionary process. Obviously they 
face a dilemma. For either they must accept, as fact, the liberating 
role of a religion which yet defies every attempt to explain it as the 
product of history, or they must give up their belief in the reality of 
process. 

A comprehensive study of human development will show that 
Christianity was instrumental in bringing a new and wonderful free- 
dom into the world, the freedom to be historical. Christian doctrine 
and a whole new pattern of life formed a mentality which would 
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insure inexhaustible historical activity, and therefore an endless 
advance into the universe. Among the factors in this liberation is one 
which stands as primary, namely, the new outlook on infinity which 
gradually pervades life. In Classical thought the absolute good is 
enclosed in a limited category, for infinity was but a negative con- 
cept, implying indetermination. Undoubtedly this view served its 
purpose, for Classical genius simply thrived under it. But in the 
long run it could on!y mean the crippling of human freedom, since 
its effect was to confine the limitless fecundity of the human spirit 
within definite bounds. Christianity brought about a decisive change 
with its doctrine identifying the supreme good with the absolute 
infinite, although time was required to break old habits of thought. 
As a result of this ordering of man’s entire life to infinity, the old 
fear of the unlimited and the unmeasurable was dissolved. 

Now if we combine this outlook on infinity with the Christian in- 
sistence that man must accept his finite nature and its limit, we 
have a very potent mixture. The direction of man’s life is now toward 
infinity, but in and through his finite condition. Man’s natural urge 
is to overstep limitation after limitation in his earthly existence, and 
now this urge is liberated, for he can move confidently through time 
in his effort to develop the whole of his life in the direction of in- 
finity. His capacity for endless achievement is deepened, as well 
as his desire for a perfection which no series of partial achievements 
can ever satisfy. 

Man’s ultimate destiny is no longer isolated from all that is fa- 
miliar and dear to him. The ancient deadlock between the interior 
spiritual life and historical activity is broken, and the human mind 
stands in freer poise between opposites. An entirely new dialectic 
comes into play, for, whereas in the past spiritual life tended to 
loosen man’s connections with his universe, it now had the opposite 
effect, for the more he enters into commerce with God, the more vital 
is the need to overstep limitation and deficiency. Static truths and 
values become unendurable, for they have to be brought into life if 
there is to be growth toward infinity. Ancient habits of mind which 
had fettered man’s freedom to act historically are shattered, above 
all, the belief which found melancholy expression in the ancient 
tombstone inscription “freed from the grievous circle,” that is, from 
the meaningless wheel of time. In general, we may say that where 
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in Classical culture men reached an understanding of the power and 
value of thought, through Christianity there is added a new dimen- 
sion, that of freedom, and out of the fusion of thought and freedom 
has come a higher and more potent form of intellectuality. 

A new seed was planted in the common earth—in the hearts and 
minds of men, which would germinate and bring forth its fruit in 
due season. Men respond more fully to their dignity when they can 
see themselves in a significant drama in which they play their part. 
And when they are brought face to face with the drama of historical 
life, and are transformed from unconscious to conscious participants, 
the effect on freedom is incalculable. Who can wonder that a bent 
toward the titanic is so characteristic of Christendom, and that its 
historical course is marked by the overflowing of human energies and 
the efflorescence of rationality and freedom. Given the new direc- 
tion of life, the circle of those who participate consciously was bound 
to widen, and freedom had to transcend a merely private status 
toward a status that is social and historical. 

As the Christian pattern of things took hold, tendencies which 
together make up a full historical life were liberated and developed. 
For example, the tendency to realize the virtualities of human nature 
and to surmount every obstacle which hinders the flowering of ra- 
tionality and freedom; the deep-lying desire to work creatively with 
the material forces which condition the very unfolding of the Chris- 
tian pattern of things; and, finally, the exigency to build a world 
which would be the very embodiment, the incarnation, as it were, 
of all values within personal-social life. All these tendencies are 
native to man, and they are at their best when active together. Where 
one tendency or another had hitherto been repressed in the depth of 
the mind, all of them are now brought to the surface of conscious- 
ness, and all of them begin to function in unison. 

The more we realize what a full historical life entails, the more 
we can appreciate the liberating role of Christianity. And it becomes 
clear that if freedom has invaded history, that invasion had its first 


really great moment two thousand years ago. Materialists and 


rationalists have viewed history as man’s progress to freedom, but 
this conception would never have gained acceptance if there had not 
been a long incubation in the minds of believing men. Today, this 
conviction of the meaningfulness of history is being shaken by tragic 
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events. Yet if we accept the full reality of a human process, we 
cannot avoid a truly humanistic conception, that is, we cannot fail 
to discern a trend to rationality and freedom, a trend, moreover, 
which has been fortified by the higher polarization toward the divine, 
effected by Christianity. Even positivists speak of the need for faith 
in man. But if we broaden our view of man to include his process 
in time, we can rise to a faith in this very process itself. With such 
a faith, a faith in history, we can rejoice in the golden thread of 
freedom which runs through time and draws firmly ‘together the 


historical design. 


V 


Emergence of Personality; Actuation of the Personal Principle 
Within the Developing Community. 


All of history in the Christian era has a new quality deriving 
from the higher status given to human personality. Indeed the very 
emergence of personality is the central theme of our history, illu- 
minating, as nothing else can, the entire pattern of development. 
We have touched briefly on the way in which Christianity impelled 
man into the depth of his finite condition, and, therefore, into the 
very processes of his life in time. But man was not only given a 
historical orientation, his life was radically transformed from within. 
Thus while man becomes more involved in his world, his relation 
to it is marked by a profound inwardness through the deepening of 
his being and the interiorizing of his every power. Here again we 
have that unity of opposites which the Christian religion so effectively 
promoted within life. 

Propelled outward, man yet feels the need to make himself master 
of his own activities and to increase his personal dignity. His thought 
is dominated more and more by the ideal of freedom, and it strives 
to take possession of itself as a personal mind in achieving a certain 
free relation to the outer world. And his longing for perfection is 
mastered by the need for an internal development without brutal 
constraint from without. This growth in personal inwardness is a 
living datum, not a philosophical theory, although the confusion is 
often made. Fostered and stimulated by religion, this evolution of 
personal life has raised the level of human existence everywhere, 
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even among those who are not believers, and its effects are found far 
beyond the boundaries of Western civilization. 

Naturally it has flowered into philosophical theories, and has made 
its influence felt in various fields. Such expansion of self-conscious- 
ness made it inevitable that man should recognize the unique position 
of personality in the universe, while creating a cultural and philo- 
sophical orientation around it. But, as usual, there was ambivalence, 
since there was a commingling of the rational and the irrational. On 
one hand, subjectivism flourished, and, on the other, there has been 
a magnificent penetration into the domain of the human subject. 

This emergence of personality must be seen in its inward side. 
But, as we have emphasized, personality was also turned outward 
and toward historical activity. For without such activity man’s 
inward personal life would never have developed. The thorough- 
going transformation of personal life from within was therefore 
brought into dynamic relation with a great social epic. Without 
that original transformation there would have been no social epic, 
but, again, it was that social epic which furthered the original trans- 
formation of personal life. In fact, as we have seen, the personal 
transformation was such that it could be rendered explicit only in a 
social development. 

We must, therefore, study the human process also from the politi- 
cal and sociological viewpoints for the full picture of human be- 
coming. We must see how man has projected his identity and value 
into the objective world by developing the forms of his social life 
as well as the organs of expression. The very unity and diversity 
of his being have been actuated in and through such development, 
just as the evolution of consciousness has been bound up with it. 
In linking the personal and the social together Christianity thus 
initiated a process in which, more than ever, society has become 
the very medium of human unfolding. 

In Christian civilization the emergence of personality is one with 
the social process itself because of the new relation between the 
person and the social order. In the pre-Christian era the individual 
had been submerged within the social forms, for there was lacking 
a proper resolution of group life into human personality, as the 
primordial factor. With the advent of Christianity the situation is 
drastically altered. The new spiritual orientation within an autono- 
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mous Church gave to personality a primacy and power it had never 
before enjoyed, effectively setting it on a new course whose term 
was the establishment of itself as the center and end of social life. 

Slowly and painfully man has set about constructing a social order 
in line with his personal dignity, always seeking to overcome ob- 
stacles which ancient conceptions keep placing in the path to his- 
torical realization. But it is not until modern times that the attempt 
to build society on a personal basis took a leap forward. In politics. 
in the juridical order, in the field of education, in penology, every- 
where we find the personal principle at work, and women and chil- 
dren are beneficiaries as well as oppressed and exploited groups. 
Human dignity, which had rested on a class or group status, is 
brought more directly into relation to the human individual as such. 
Thus, the value of the person has been uncovered in a long process 
of breaking through group and class conceptions, which from pre- 
Christian times had encrusted social life. In a society characterized 
by sharply demarcated classes and closed castes, and in which slavery 
and serfdom were present, it was difficult, if not impossible, for the 
value of personality to assert itself in any full-scale way. For ex- 
ample, the conception of a justice equal for all could hardly be 
reached in such a society, but had to wait upon the time when, 
through the accumulation of material and cultural means, the social] 
structures could be truly activized by the personal principle. 

For long ages human personality had been submerged in the 
social structures, and at last it succeeded in gaining a position above 
them. And once again we are confronted with ambivalence, for on 
one side the individualism of modern times signifies a positive ad- 
vance in the human recognition of the value of the individual, but, 
on the other, we are confronted with a new outburst of irrationality 
and evil, manifested in the loosening of the older organic social 
structure, in romantic self-exaltation and in the many vices we asso- 
ciate with the bourgeois ethos. 

Bourgeois society contributed to the burgeoning of personality 
on its inward and outward sides. And in giving to the individual a 
more active role in the world it prepared the way for a higher form 
of social life. This phase in our history was therefore not something 
fixed and rigid, but was rather a moment in a long and tormented 
process. In the movement of history we seldom find new positions 
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gained without losses. For example, when the nation-state won its 
autonomy, there was a decided awakening of the ecumenical 
spirit, even although the ground was being prepared for an inter- 
national life which is impossible without well-developed organs of 
national life. Again, the actual process of freedom shows us how 
one freedom has often been obtained at the expense of another. 
Everywhere we find the process at work where the advance introduces 
a negation, which in time may be overcome on a higher level. 

The end of bourgeois society does not signify the end of a process 
of evolution which began long before bourgeois society came into 
being. This trend to the realization of personal dignity within the 
entire sphere of personal-social life has too much historical reality 
on its side to be easily blocked, and there is good reason to believe 
that it is as vital as ever, despite the hard and cruel resistance to it. 
Nevertheless it is obscured in the confu-ivn of the new situation 
created by vast technological advances and by advances in the cul- 
tural field, as well as by fierce political and ideological struggles. 
No matter how confused and distorted things may be, we can still 
discern something essential and meaningful in the entire pattern of 
events. And it is to this that we must attach ourselves, if our inter- 
pretations and actions are to be fruitful. 

Men are becoming aware that the means are now at hand for a 
new chapter in social history, one which will supersede the indi- 
vidualism of the past through a new emphasis on community. The 


emphasis on community is significant because personal dignity, as 
we understand it in modern terms, cannot be securely established 
save on ‘!:e basis of a constellation of freedoms, many of them quite 
new. And such a constellation of freedoms can only become an 


actuality in a highly organic form of social life. We can say, then, 
that so far from being hostile to each other, freedom at its highest 
and a true communal life are indissolubly one. In fact, it is im- 
possible to conceive of a fully communal life that is not pervaded 
through and through with the spirit of freedom. 

The exigency toward community is the very culmination of a 
process that got underway a long time ago, and, despite the twisted 
and misshapen pattern of things in which we find it, that exigency 
is the high point in the emergence of personality. And what we have 
said of an earlier phase which expressed itself in a new emphasis 
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on the human subject, we must repeat: the new trend is no mere 
theory, but is a living fact whose roots are deep in human life and 
in history. As such, it cannot be opposed without disrupting the 
larger pattern of things human which it represents, a futile and 
irrational task. 

This swift blossoming of social consciousness in recent years is 
one of the hopeful aspects of our times, for it must inevitably carry 
man far beyond tribalism and nationalism toward a universal con- 
ception. An increasing number of men are no longer content to 
remain imprisoned in the private world of their own ego, but want 
to locate their lives within the wider context of society, and, beyond 
that, of collective humanity. Meanwhile the sense of interlocking 
dependencies embracing all of mankind grows steadily stronger and 
heralds the approach of a more truly human outlook. 

When we survey our history in terms of human process, it is plain 
that social progress has more than political and sociological signifi- 
cance, since it involves man’s historical destiny, and all the moral 
and spiritual implications of such a destiny. Thus, the entire social 
evolution through the various phases, such as the polis, the empire. 
the nation-state and modern democracy, are manifestations of im- 
portant moments in man’s inner personal growth. It is therefore 
no longer desirable to retain the ancient conception according to 
which the maintenance of an acquired situation was the aim of 
political authority and power. Today there is too much at stake for 
us to remain satisfied with a static conception which ignores the 
reality of human process. The need for a synthesis of the personal 
and communal aspects of life is so great that to seek to frustrate it 
is to multiply the irrationalities which are already sufficiently men- 
acing. We cannot evade our responsibilities by appealing to an 
ideal conception of man in an ideal society in an ideal history, or 
by pointing to some mythical golden age in which everything was 
as it should be. The line of advance is through our own living 
present. To try to undo or reverse the process would be futile in 
the extreme, but to accept what is positive and to work through it as 
that which conditions the still greater achievement is the only intelli- 
gent procedure. 

The more adequately we approach the present, the better we shall 
be able to contribute to the full awakening of man to his heritage. 
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That heritage is stirring within his depth in a more vital way, but 
he needs to become conscious of it in all its splendor and in its 
entirety. In the unrolling panorama of history men are constantly 
driven forward by a sense of realities which are only slowly raised 
to self-conscious thought. But to reach that higher rational state, 
they will have to repossess the great traditions of our civilization. 
These traditions are once again becoming active, and the ripening 
of age-old tendencies is a factor in this revival. It is, therefore, to 
these tendencies that we must direct our attention, working con- 
structively with them, so that through them we can re-establish con- 
nection with the total pattern of human existence in which they first 
found liberation. These tendencies are an inexhaustible source of 
human power and can become the means by which living rationality 
may soar to new heights. Hence, in order to achieve historical efh- 
cacy we must do all in our power to strengthen freedom and to 
advance everywhere the cause of personality. This means that we 
must make every effort toward the actuation of the many freedoms 
within a type of community whose inspiration is ultimately to be 
found in Christianity. 





CHRONICLE IN PSYCHOLOGY 


PSYCHOTHERAPY: 
A NEW HUMANISM 


ANDRE GODIN 


BECAUSE HE IS IMPRESSED WITH THE GROWING INTEREST aroused by books 
on psychotherapy and clinical psychology, the present reviewer has taken as 
the subject matter of this chronicle five works chosen from the most repre- 
sentative of such books of the last three years. It will be clear that these 
works contain the elements of an art of living, of a new humanism that has 
qualities of fascination and rich merit; but these qualities must not be 
allowed to hide the deficiencies of this new art. 

The term “humanism” is used here to signify a view of a certain relation 
of the world to man which aims at developing the liberty of man whether 
taken as an end in itself (pagan humanism) or as an end subordinated (the 
condition of a Christian humanism). This relationship can be made the 
object of theoretical study, but humanism in itself is neither a philosophy 
nor a specialization. It is rather the assumption of this science or of that 
specialization in the social contacts of everyday life. It is a lived relationship 
uith the world and with men, directed toward the increase of liberty and the 
growth of human values. In this respect, every form of humanism is an 
expression of an art of living. 

The author of this chronicle does not believe that the taste of the public 
in this matter can be explained in terms of an unhealthy curiosity with regard 
to perversions and losses of human equilibrium. In the 1920's, an era of 
the pseudo-popularization of Freudianism at its earliest stage, this could 
perhaps be feared. But the works of real stature which are here reviewed 
do not possess this dubious attraction. It is not the sick individual as such 
that constitutes their principal interest but the accurate elaboration of the 
methods which have been worked out for his relief and cure. We are entitled 
to dream of a world in which things would be placed at the service of social 
relations as at the Orthogenic School of Bruno Bettelheim or in which human 
relations would be organized by Carl Rogers, to dream of a philosophy of 
society which would take into account the analyses of Karen Horney and of 
a meeting with representatives of Christ who would act according to the 
psychological inspiration of a Charles Curran or of a Carroll Wise. .. . 


o * * 


Love Is Not Enoucn. By Bruno Bettelheim. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1950. Pp. ix, 386. $4.50. 
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CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY. By Carl Rogers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1950. Pp. xii, 560. $4.00. 

Neurosis anD Human GrowTH. By Karen Horney. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Ce., 1950. Pp. 390. $4.50. 

COUNSELING IN CATHOLIC LIFE AND Epucation. By Charles A. Curran. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. xxvi, 462. $4.50. 

PasToRAL Counseinc. By Carroll A. Wise. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951. Pp. xi, 232. $2.75. 


Love ls Not Enough. This title alone denotes a humanism. Love does not 
suffice. Better still: No love of any kind suffices. What is wanting to love 
in order that it be constituted a humanism, that is, an art of living? At 
least four things are required: (1) An adequate disposition of the objects 
of the milieu in which children and men live. (2) A development of liberty 
in interpersonal relationships. (3) Full maturity, beyond infantile forms of 
love. (4) An invitation to universal communion in the realization of human 


and religious values. 

1) It is to the first of these conditions of every art of living and of educat- 
ing that the work of Bruno Bettelheim applies. 

The author directs the Sonia Shankman Orthogenic Schools at Chicago (as 
an integral part of Chicago University ) in which thirty-four children in good 
physical health, but emotionally disturbed, spend two, three or four years 


of their life to regain their proper human development, both intellectual and 
emotional. A basic approach of the school is to be found in the following 
assumption: “The everyday activities of the children can be used in a pur- 
poseful way to carry personal relations and the experience of mastering tasks 
that were previously avoided or in which the child usually experiences de- 
feat” (p. 15). 

This fundamental principle of the work and action of Bruno Bettelheim 
makes the necessary actions of life lead to a remarkable “humanization,” 
eating and bathing, getting up and going to bed, playing and dreaming, 
reading alone and working together, dressing and getting a haircut, attend- 
ing class and taking a walk, and so forth. 

The material object of these banal actions, carefully studied by the tech- 
nical sciences of modern life (consider the matter of the quantity of vitamins, 
the obligation of being clean and neat, time schedules, and the complicated 
perfection of a hair-do) is not enough from which to determine and still less 
to exhaust any human meaning. “Again and again in our work, we have 
found that what counted was not so much the hard facts as the feelings and 
attitudes that went with them.” It is for clinical psychology to fathom their 
human significance. The experience of the School contributes precisions of 
great value in this respect. 

Take the example of eating (Chapter 7, Food the Great Socializer). Neither 
the child nor the adult has learned what eating is if they see in it only a 
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result of an exasperating physiological necessity, only too often aggravated 
by the educative anxieties of parents. “Our chief concern is that eating itself 
become a pleasure to them” (p. 170). But this, which requires a certain 
liberty, is only a point of departure. What has to be rediscovered is the 
social significance of nourishment. “They must first learn to relate to others 
around eating, and progress in other areas of socialization also begun around 
food or around eating” (p. 186). For Grace, Julian, Walter and Emily, 
whose days at the School are recounted to us, the anxiety about food orig- 
inated more or less directly in the severe deprivation they experienced as 
infants. Some of these children came to the School autisticaily withdrawn 
children. It is by beginning with eating that they will recover their security 
and their confidence in others and in themselves. 

There are, of course, some difficult cases: Keith, taking advantage of the 
complete liberty which he was permitted, overate constantly and, after one 
year, was more than forty pounds overweight. But as soon as Keith’s restless 
anxiety was calmed by his jealous possession of a well-stocked candy closet 
(and by a thousand other sitautions encountered in the life of the School) 
his overweight decreased by ten pounds over a period of three months. Later, 
Keith will take pleasure in himself distributing his reserves of candy, now 
become psychologically useless. 

Some of the other children prefer to drink milk from a baby’s bottle and 
thus have recourse to a regressive measure which is not without its draw- 
backs. But this temporary retreat—provided it be adequately handled—will 
soon be localized (for example, they will no longer take their milk bottle 
except in the evening upon going to bed) and will disappear altogether if 
the adults in charge show themselves understanding, approving and patient. 

Bathing, dressing, keeping neat and clean are treated in the same way. 
Certainly, the final end of the re-education of the child is a spontaneous 
concern for tidiness. But if the cares of being neat and clean have become 
a sort of slavery, if they have never brought about for the rebellious child 
anything but quarrels and disputes, then tidiness itself has lost its human 
significance as a means in the service of social relationships. The hour for 
tidying up has become a moment of terrible aggression. Too many children 
have made bathing the occasion of a mortal combat in which their rebellious 
will resists that of their parents and finds itself perpetually vanquished. 
Arriving at the School, anxious and aggressive, insisting that they no longer 
even be touched, they will relearn there to like the attentions that the 
Assistants (Counselors) give them and the social significance of tidiness itself. 

Let us take another example: getting a haircut. Most children dislike 
having their hair cut because of their general fear of having any parts of 
their bodies touched, not to speak of having them shortened or cut off. 
Some wish to have their hair long in order to look like a girl. “Within the 
School we tell them they may run around as they like, but if one wishes, for 
example, to go downtown with us, he must be ready to conform to our indeed 
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minimal demands for conformity as regards hair-do, cleanliness, or clothing” 
(p. 304). In short, “we try to create a setting that stimulates growth rather 
than stresses achievement.” 

It can be observed that the method is essentially “human.” /t is a question 
of restoring, beneath the material actions, the human significance which was 
lost and which little by little neurosis replaced. It is a new art of living and 
of restoring the meaning of things to those who have lost it. Love is not 
enough. If parent love has not been able in good time to grasp the temporary 
or regressive significance which the child attaches to actions and things, 
very often it is because their love has been blinded by their own complexes. 
Only an adult who has been capable of accepting his own adulthood without 
conflict can be helpful to the child. “Often enough we find that a father, 
wanting to become, or remain, a companion to his son, goes so far as to 
deprive him of the protection and security which only a father can provide. 
By acting the playmate to his son he deprives him of an adult image in 
whose semblance the child may one day form his own personality; by being 
childish himself he convinces his son that he cannot control or protect him” 
(p. 12). Fathers’ complexes generate and sustain the complexes of their sons. 

In the case of the neurotic child, among multiple significances, the one 
which the child attaches to the material act should be left to disclose itself. 
It will be necessary to allow the child a certain capricious liberty if one 
wishes to explore directly the significances born of his anxiety. This initial 
liberty can appear to be excessive. However, it is only a means, whose em- 
ployment must go further the deeper the neurosis has taken root. “What may 
appear to be too much freedom, I might add, is not always given out of 
any inner conviction on the part of the staff that too much of it is always 
good for the child, but more often because we have to wait for the child to 
provide us with leads on how we can best help him. Once we understand 
the cue the child gives us, we may then very well decide that what the child 
needs is not more, or as much freedom as we gave him, but rather well- 
planned restrictions” (p. 213). 

The reader with humanistic orientations, then, will find in this book a 
rich harvest of human and clinical significances, expertly observed and 
interpreted, the significance, for example, of the microscope (p. 138), of 
spatial orientation and of geographical maps (p. 342), of flashlights ( p. 356). 
which all the children dote on, of play (p. 218) in general and of symbolic 
games (playing “train,” p. 213—“auto,” p. 287—‘cow-boy,” p. 239), of 
clothes and theatrical costumes (pp. 301-303), of acceptance in the group 
(p. 49) and of dreams (p. 87). It is naturally a question of individual 
significances. The meaning is polyvalent and must be discovered. Among the 
simplest and deepest analyses, the present reviewer wishes still to include 
that of the morning awakening (when control over the body is gradually 
re-established) and of the progressive sleepiness of the evening (when anxiety 
about the next day must give way to a relaxation without fear). “In helping 
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them to fall asleep, the intention is directly opposite to what it was in the 
morning. In the morning we wish to help the child as he tries to establish 
his ego control; at bedtime we want to help him relax it. In the morning 
we must convince the child that it is safe to meet the day and its activities; 
at bedtime that he is safe even when he relaxes his watchfulness” (p. 350). 

This is enough to indicate that, despite its modest appearances, this work 
is a great book on clinical psychology. The admirable photographs of Myron 
Davis furnish surprisingly realistic examples taken from the crucial moments 
in interpersonal relations of daily life at the School. 

2) The second condition for love as an art of living consists in develop- 
ing liberty in human relations. Never before, in the reviewer's estimation, 
has as complete and as meticulous an attempt to promote this liberty in the 
therapeutic relationship been made as that of Carl R. Rogers, whose latest 
work (which does not dispense with the requirement of reading his Counsel- 
ing and Psychotherapy, 1942) admirably formulates its implications and 
develops its applications to the techniques of games, group therapy, man- 
agement and instruction. 

Known up to the present time as 
Rogers begins with an act of fundamental confidence in the psychic forces 
of the subject. “Client-centered,” however, will now take the place of “non- 
directive” in order to qualify the method. But warm acceptance remains, as 
formerly, the fundamental therapeutic attitude. These two words have, in 
ten years, given rise to almost as many discussions, critiques, analyses and 
explanations as have the most controversial concepts of psychotherapy (such 
as Libido and Sublimation). The work of Rogers constitutes an objective 
study, clinically coherent and profound, of certain essential conditions of the 
therapeutic process and of the best attitudes to bring about their realization. 
Much more than a method, it is “a system of attitudes which is implemented 
by techniques consistent with it” (p. 19). It is at this point that we discover 
its humanism. To be “client-centered” is (a) to perceive the system of 
references of another, and (b) to favor the integration of his personality 
through an empathic identification. Warm acceptance assumes these two con- 
ditions, and an intellectual penetration completes it and acts as a corrective 
of a banal affective participation which would offer no true support to the 
client’s ego, while at the same time a lively empathy acts as the corrective 
of a cold intellectual comprehension which by itself would not produce any 
true progress. In warm acceptance the therapist avoids every interpretation 
and every construction of the situation which is not the work of the client 


. 


‘non-directive therapy,” the method of 


himself. 

The first part of this new book (230 pages) studies the implications of 
this relationship successively from the point of view of the counselor, the 
client, and the other classical relationships in therapy: diagnosis, directive 
relationships, transference. The most important chapter, in my opinion, is 
the one devoted to the Process of Therapy. Based on objective material of 
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very great interest, Rogers undertakes a clinical and phenomenological 
description. He distinguishes: 

1. A process of increased differentiation in the perceptual field. There is 
a reduction of rigidity and a diminution of generalization. Accepted by the 
therapist even in the fleeting and transitory manifestations of his person, 
the client experiences himself as richer, more varied, more differentiated 


than at the beginning. 
2. A movement toward awareness of denied experiences. This is the tradi- 


tional insight. A present dizziness, for example, is linked to its causal origin: 
an unfortunate past human relationship in childhood or thereafter. Accord- 
ing to Rogers, the progress of insight is already a result and not the funda- 
mental process. 

3. Interiorization in the acceptance of values. The client abandons an 
adherence to values “introjected from others or from his cultural environ- 
ment” (p. 149). He appeals from them to his own “real self,” that is to say, 
according to Rogers, to the evidence of his own apprehension and experience. 
(In the ambiguity of this word “experience” is to be found, without doubt, 
as we shall later show, the most serious phenomenological lacuna in Rogers’ 
work, and even more so perhaps in Karen Horney’s.) 

4. Finally, some characteristic changes in personality structure and be- 
havior. This change is expressed in the therapeutic relationship itself: 
increased discussion of plans, decrease of tension and of defensive behavior, 
increased tolerance of frustration, and so forth. 

We -do not hesitate to consider the analysis of these different components 
of the therapeutic process by Rogers as a true masterpiece. We say this all 
the more readily. since he himself (in contradistinction to Horney) has 
recognized certain lacune and underlined the principal uncertainties. Some 
refer to the failures of client-centered therapy—which is “less successful 
with the cases of aggressive dependency” (p. 189), in which the client insists 
that the counselor take in hand the full responsibility of cure. How, even 
from the start, can one remain client-centered with a client who aggressively 
wants to be therapist-centered? Other lacune are relative to the ambivalence 
of the signs of cure: “Increase in positive attitudes, in insight, in maturity- 
behaviors: all these may be indicators either of an increase in defensiveness 
or of therapeutic progress in which defensiveness decreases. This is a per- 
plexing problem” (p. 187). Finally, other lacune—phenomenologically the 
most serious—relate to the uncertainty about the consti‘ution of values and 
(what seems to us an inevitable consequence) about even the concept of 
psychic health itself. Here and there Rogers enunciates a sort of blind faith 
in a “forward moving force of life,” an “enhancement of the organism” 
(p. 195), which reminds one of a causally biological development in which 
interpersonal relations can only raise obstacles: a biological optimism some- 
what limited and ruinous to the theory of values. 

These uncertainties, conjoined with an imperfect conception of the relations 
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between nature, culture and liberty,’ appear especially in the third part of 
the book. There the author has attempted a systematic presentation of the 
philosophical implications of his theory. His theory of personality, founded 
on the internal experience of perceptions, is marked by an intellectualism 
wherein the free choice of values is to be found curiously neglected and 
replaced by the prise de conscience of actual self-valuation. “The client finds 
that his own organism supplies the evidence upon which value judgments 
may be made” (p. 523). “More of the relevant experience means for the 
client a better rational choice” (p. 531). It must be recognized that Rogers, 
having recourse to “a continuing organismic valuing process” (p. 522), does 
not finally indicate either its purpose or criteria. 

The paradox and the impasse can be discerned in this biological optimism 
and this intellectualism of perceived experience. Failing to define the nature 
of psychic health (and this, in our opinion, is possible only starting with a 
system of values and, therefore, with at least a basic morality), Rogers does 
not permit himself to qualify as neurotic an individual who, conscious of 
the constituent elements of his neurosis, would nevertheless opt for it. What 
will the client-centered therapist do in a situation with a homosexual who, 
after having differentiated and integrated his perceptual field, would himself 
choose to remain a homosexual? In truth, no liberty at all is possible if it 
is not on the basis of obligation. No human relationship at all, even a thera- 
peutic one, is possible except on the basis of a participation in common 
values. Liberty cannot be taken as an end in itself save under pain of 
reducing itself to biological nature, to the prevalent culture, or to pure 
thought, that is to say, without destroying itself. 

Perhaps no one has ever analyzed the clinical conditions of liberty and the 
attitudes necessary to restore it where neurosis has it fettered, better than 
Rogers. Never, however, has anyone so clearly ended up with the impossi- 
bility, and the internal contradiction, of a cure founded exclusively on biv- 
logical growth. 

Must it therefore be said that the undertaking of Rogers is to be radically 
condemned ? 

Far from it. For, if it is true that liberty is developed only through the 
mediation of values, it is possible that “warm acceptance,” a necessary 
(but insufficient) condition of liberty, may serve to establish an excellent 
therapeutic relationship. But it cannot pretend to furnish a philosophy of life. 
Is this not the case, as a matter of fact, with every form of psychotherapy? 
A very prudent psychoanalyst to whom we once brought the objection that 
the therapeutic relationship remains very imperfect in comparison, for ex- 


10n this difficult question there is a remarkable article by Fr. Duyckaerts on “The 
Anthropology of Oswald Schwarz” in Dialectica, International Review of the Philosophy 
of Knowledge, Vol. V, No. 3-4 (Neuchatel, Switzerland: Edit. du Griffon, 1951). The 
author points out how every neurosis proceeds from a rupture between nature (he per- 
haps neglects the cultural aspect a bit) and liberty. 
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ample, with the relationship of friendship or of love, crossly replied: “Who 
has ever denied that? But has it ever been taken into account that with an 
anxious neurotic this relationship is the only possible one—provisionally? 
Where neither friendship nor love can blossom forth, i can still establish 
itself and progressively give place to them. All its greatness lies there.” 

For our part, the undertaking of Rogers is to be accepted as infinitely 
precise clinically and as valuable under the heading of a condition of 
humanism and of an art of living. But it calls for completion by something 
beyond itself. The neurotic human being (and who is not one in certain 
respects?) has need of psychic salvaging. But at the very moment that this 
salvaging takes place, his liberty lays claim to being completed by salvation 
and redemption. 

3) The need for full maturity, beyond infantile forms of love, is the basic 
theme of the recent volume of Karen Horney. As is well known, the author. 
foundress of a dissident school of Freudian psychoanalysis, had developed— 
in a manner more theoretical than clinical—in New Ways of Psychoanalysis 
(1939) an interesting conception of neurosis as conflict in interpersonal rela- 
tions, relative to the cultural conditions of the environment. In this latest 
book, neurosis is defined as “disturbance in one’s relation to self and to 
others” (p. 368). In every neurotic one discovers the growth of ambition 
(pride), of internal constraint (the “shoulds”), of the habit of claiming 
(the claims) and of self-destruction (self-hate), as well as various com- 
pensatory measures to relieve tension. Although the book is sometimes 
encumbered with literary digressions and with roundabout abstract con- 
siderations, several fine chapters present us with a critical portrait of the 
neurotic orientations possible to the “self” in a crisis of growth: 

—the expansive solution in which the individual identifies himself with an 
overestimation of himself. This false solution produces affective isolation. 
anxious perfectionism or arrogant claims. 

the self-effacing solution in which the individual becomes his subdued self. 
This passive type of subordination, constituted of effacement, false humility 
and counterfeit love, brings about a precarious and anxious situation in which 
everything becomes alienated and depends upon the reaction of others. It is 
not love which is the value here, but solely the fact of being able to be loved, 
the victory of the right to be loved. 

—the resignation and withdrawal solution in which the individual, having 
retreated from the battle, becomes either a disinterested spectator or a sage 
who has weighed the vanity of human illusions. Certainly, Horney tells us, 
resignation may have a constructive meaning (p. 259). But the resignation 
of the neurotic wants a peace which means the absence of conflict. It is a 
retreat, a disengagement, “a process of shrinking, of restricting, of curtailing 
life and growth” (p. 260). In this respect, this false solution appears to be 
the most serious of all: it suppresses conflict, effort, and passion and renders 
further development all the more improbable. It brings with it a false 
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conception of liberty: an impatience toward any kind of influence, pressure 
or ties. It is destructive of personal relations and group activities even before 
there is any participation in them. It sees them as a threat. 

Comparing the three major neurotic attempts, we may say that, in the first 
two solutions, a person attempts to reach integration by trying to exclude one 
of the conflicting forces, whereas in the resigned solution he tries to immob- 
ilize both of them. 

It can be seen that Horney thus furnishes us with a sort of “Character- 
ology” of neurosis according to the different modes in which it finds itself 
realized. Her originality in relationship to Freud consists in studying the 
neurotic character in the cultural and value-permeated complex in which it 
is incarnated, in seeking not for its external cause (physiological or psy- 
chological), but for the unifying principle of actions, feelings and thoughts 
which lends it an intelligibility and even the external appearances of value. 
In the conclusion of her study of the second type of neurotic (the self- 
effacing type), Horney writes: “Finally, all the factors mentioned, though 
relevant to the total picture, are, as it were, too negative to account for the 
passionate character of the involvement. For a passion it is, whether it flares 
up or smolders. But there is no passion without the expectation of some 
vital fulfillment. And it makes no difference whether or not these expecta- 
tions arise on neurotic premises. This factor (in the case of the self-effacing 
structure) is the drive for total surrender and the longing to find unity 
through merging with the partner” (p. 258). We have underlined the 
sentence which leaves us perplexed. 

In reality, no more than Rogers, does Horney present us with the concep- 
tion of human growth which the title of her book seemed to promise us. 
Delicately unveiling the masks of value under which neurosis is hidden, she 
does not succeed in describing the conditions of a positive therapy. 

Her therapy is essentially negative: it is a process of disillusioning. “A 
curative process is always concerned with something obstructive to be relin- 
quished in order to give something constructive the possibility to grow” 
(p. 347). The root of the evil, she tells us several times, is in pride. But 
does she not also tell us that the root of growth is in the search for glory? 

On several occasions Horney refers to the “constructive forces of the real 
self” (p. 348). But she does not permit herself to define clearly the authentic 
values of this real self except in a purely formal manner: “assuming responsi- 
bility for himself” (but what does responsibility mean if it is viewed exclu- 
sively in relation to the self? )—‘good human relations” (but what is a good 
human relation after so many analytic and cultural disillusions? )—“creative 
work” (same type of question). 

In short, in the absence of a profound study of the conditions for health, 
who would not doubt the difference even between the real self and the 
idealized self? It is the basis, however, of the entire relationship between 
the patient and the therapist. Every time that values are met with, it is in 
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relation to a neurotic leaven which nourishes them and against which the 
process of disillusionment is undertaken. Either, then, we are not far from 
Freud (although on another plane) or we are nowhere. 

In her introduction Horney had declared that neurosis cannot be under- 
stood without its involving “a fundamental problem of morality” (p. 14) and 
even “the quality of our belief about human nature” (ibid.). Unfortunately. 
the morality that she permits us to glimpse is related to an evolutionary 
impulsion toward a vaguely defined human growth: “a morality of evolution 
in which the criterion lies in the question: is a particular attitude or drive 
inducive or obstructive to my human growth?” (p. 15) We have undoubt- 
edly not gone beyond a naturalism, here all the more dangerous, in contra- 
distinction to Rogers, since the author seems to rely upon environmental 
cultures to preserve and condition human growth and to choose, perhaps in 
place of ourselves, a system of values. We are no longer certain, on these 
conditions, that therapy thus conceived can truly serve to defend the 
specifically human, and to develop liberty and love. The future works of 
Karen Horney perhaps will be able to dispel our doubt. 

4) We will conclude this chronicle with two works of pastoral psychology, 
which restore to our humanism the moral and religious dimensions which up 
to this point have been missing. 

a) Actually, it is the moral more than the religious perspective which 
inspires the very recent book of Charles A. Curran. The preface by Cardi- 
nal Tisserant foretells that this will be an important work for Catholic thought 
and action. We would not gainsay this presentiment. 

The need of a work which adapts for the use of priests and Catholic edu- 
cators the observations and methods of procedure of the recent works of 
clinical psychology has been felt for a long time. We are happy that it is a 
pupil of Carl Rogers, and one who is already known for his former technical 
studies, who is inaugurating a series in which so much yet remains to be 
done. The author, a professor at St. Charles College Seminary, Columbus. 
Ohio, has remarkably situated the art and means of counseling within the 
Thomistic categories of the moral problem. Two chapters, the introductory 
and the concluding chapters, relate the methods and techniques of counseling 
to the different moments of the virtuous act: counsel, judgment, command. 

The author distinguishes three general types of assistance that a man can 
hope to receive from another man: general education (theology, philosophy, 
science and arts, cultural background), guidance (specific applications of 
knowledge and of facts to general situations) and counseling (awakening of 
the personal life and of responsibility in relation to concrete and individual 
situations). He has strictly limited his work to the methods and attitudes 
which concern the last of these situations: counseling. It would, therefore, 
be doing him an injustice to claim that his book presents an art of spiritual 
direction or an art of pedagogy. Doctor Curran concerns himself only with 
the art of developing a counseling relationship. And, within this strict limit, 
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it must be recognized that his book, which comes in time to fill a serious gap, 
is a success. 

Faithful to the precise and detailed method of recorded interviews used by 
Carl Rogers, Doctor Curran analyzes the failings, advantages, qualities and 
insufficiencies of the replies given in the course of actual interviews. Differ- 
ent aspects are looked at: the use made of the need to talk to someone— 
examining present conflicts — exploring childhood influences — uncovering 
sources of emotion—acquiring self-understanding and integration—adjusting 
to reality (including values, conscience, religion). Relative to each of these 
aspects the skills of the counselor and the prerequisites for a counseling atmo- 
sphere (such as privacy, security) are then studied. Special chapters are 
devoted to the special skills required for children and for group counseling. 
Records of interviews appear throughout the entire volume. They are con- 
cerned with twenty-five cases which an ingenious case list enables one to 
reconstruct with continuity from the dispersed elements to be rediscovered on 
different pages of the book. One can also find (p. 289) an original Test of 
Counselor Attitudes, to aid the beginning counselor to become aware of his 
attitude. After the reading of three problem situations, the beginner is 
invited to choose from a list of statements those which correspond best with 
his internal reactions during the reading. He can confront his responses 
with those which are most frequent and with those which would easily lead 
to errors in the course of counseling (for instance, hostility, too much advice, 
and so forth). There is an idea to be exploited here for those who are 
organizing courses in pastoral counseling. 

If we may now point out the imperfections in the book which occurred to 
our mind during our reading, we would single out the following: 

1) The difficulty of reconciling principles and techniques directly stemming 
from the nondirective attitude extolled by Rogers with attitudes of a clearly 
interventionist nature and of which Doctor Curran himself approves. We 
rejoice, of course, that the author appreciates that a pure client-centered 
mentality, as useful as it may be in depth psychotherapy, would not be 
appropriate (and as a matter of fact would not be without its dangers) to 
counseling on the part of the professor or the Catholic priest. But the recon- 
ciliation is not always clearly indicated, either in the realm of theory or in 
the realm of practice. In fact, it seems that there is rather a certain eclecti- 
cism to be found here in this matter. 

2) The absence of a clear-cut distinction between therapy and counseling. 
The author seems to encourage, for example, the investigation of childhood 
influences. Ought not this type of investigation be forbidden to pastoral 
counselors who would have neither the training nor the desired aptitude for 
such an undertaking? 

3) The fundamental distinction between guidance and counseling has led 
the author to simplify certain problems which only become acute precisely 
when the two functions are simultaneously or alternately present in the 
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situation. But is this not the case with the majority of pastoral relationships? 

4) Finally, we regret that the theological and religious inspiration is here 
relegated to second place, with the emphasis placed on philosophical and 
prudential considerations. In our opinion, much remains to be said about 
the mediation of the counselor (the priest-counselor, in particular) who 
presents himself as the human intermediary between God and conscience. 
Instrumentum conjunctum cum Deo et cum hominibus: this obligation of the 
counselor can be the inspiration for an entire formation and an entire tech- 
nique. And should it not be further perfected by recourse to evangelical 
sources: /llum oportet crescere, me autem minui. We hope that Doctor 
Curran, in a future work, will restore to us this fundamental dimension of 
counseling and of Christian humanism. 

b) This religious, indeed mystical, inspiration in counseling is to be felt 
in Pastoral Counseling by Carroll A. Wise. The author is professor of pas- 
toral psychology and counseling at Garrett Biblical Institute (Methodist). 
Her book is slight in its format, but weighty in its contents: a phenomenolog- 
ical and religious analysis of counseling in its theoretical and practical 
implications. 

On the pastoral level, we believe that the author is right when she writes: 
“The real center of counseling is not in the counselee nor in the counselor, 
but in what is going on between them” (p. 67). And this principle, which 
would without doubt harmoniously balance directive and nondirective meth- 
ods in pastoral counseling, finds its final justification in another principle, 
this time a theological one: “The counselor is a mediator of the grace of God 
through a living relationship” (p. 97). Understanding that there is question 
here of actual grace and keeping in reserve the very special role of the sacra- 
ments, the Catholic grasps immediately that it is precisely to this point that 
he must come in order to base counseling and interpersonal relationships on 
Christian humanism. 

Every relationship in pastoral counseling is presented as a participation in 
the relationship of Christ to men. Carroll A. Wise enumerates three attitudes 
of Jesus which should directly inspire the pastoral counselor: the absolute 
value accorded to each human person, the necessity of an interior conversion 
in order to abandon one’s self to the hands of God, and the healing and 
redeeming value of love. “The task of the counselor is not to persuade the 
counselee of the truth of those ideas. It is rather to give (the counselee) a 
sense of the reality of those truths through the way he deals with him” 
(p. 147). r 

The meaning of God, the meaning of conflict, the meaning of love, of 
silence and of hope: these are the majiér themes of this excellent book, the 
themes whence the methods and practical advice of counseling issue. 

More than once in the book, however, a subjectivist leaning with regard 
to moral matters can be sensed (a leaning with respect to which the Catholic 
conscience remains extremely alert when reading a Protestant work). For 
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our part, we do not think that “the primary interest in preaching, calling and 
all other pastoral activities should be that of meeting human need” (p. 45). 
The work of God—aedificatio Corporis Mystici Christi—remains for us the 
primary interest. Secondly, we would not refuse so readily to help those 
persons “who come to the counselor not because they want help but because 
they want to be dependent” (p. 55), for we believe that the psychological 
link of man to God is also that of dependence and that the counselor must 
offer a polyvalent relationship if he wishes to remain the authentic inter- 
mediary between God and the manifold affective needs of the counselee. 
Thirdly, the distinction between counseling and confession (p. 155) is far 
from as clear-cut with Wise as with Curran (op. cit., p. 181) and, as would 
be expected, only the relationship expounded by Curran is satisfactory from 
the point of view of the Catholic faith. Lastly, it is to be regretted that in her 
chapter on some aspects of pastoral work the author has not pointed out how 
the counselor deals with situations (masturbation, divorce) which seem to 
call for more than simple assistance and require also the help of moral 
principles duly reaffirmed. 

On the other hand, we take great comfort and joy in seeing the author 
clearly mark off certain limits for analytical inquiry which would only be 
fatal in pastoral work (pp. 100, 136) and proscribe its employment when this 
method “is beyond the depth and the skill of the counselor” (p. 57). 

We are happy to be able to conclude this chronicle with a book the value 
of which, from the point of view of religious phenomenology, will not escape 


any reader. 
@ * * 


In our search for a psychological humanism, we have seen, following 
Bettelheim, that things speak to us in our daily actions, but that the neurotic 
falsifies their significations and, with a stroke, forbids himself full use of 
them. The therapeutics of Rogers, in its overwhelming simplicity, has re- 
vealed to us the role of liberty in the construction of our perceptions and in 
the attribution of significations. At the same time it has brought home to us 
the necessity of “warm acceptance” in order that liberty might be established 
or restored and developed. Man knows that the truest values which he tries 
to realize are those which bear a relation to the psychology of another—and 
this presents us with a full humanism. Liberty a deux, the one aiding the 
other to grow. But liberty for what? To this question Karen Horney, in 
spite of a brilliant analysis of the human values in which neurosis becomes 
embodied, has given us no reply. All at once, liberty seems to become threat- 
ening: a liberty for nothing (or for anything), a liberty at the mercy of 
socio-cultural influences, a liberty full of anxiety. And how shall a biolog- 
ical urge be sufficient to set loose in the neurotic a difficult and useless growth, 
after so many psychoanalytic disillusionments? The neurotic suffers, we are 
told. But has it ever been said that the will not to suffer is also neurotic? 

At this point, the reader, knowing that there remain two books on religi- 
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ous psychology for us to add final comment upon, will have been able to fore- 
see an easy religious triumph. Too easy, as a matter of fact, to discover 
with Wise that human liberty was made for God! Too easy (however true) 
to affirm that there is more final wisdom in the books of Wise and Curran 
than in those of Horney and Rogers! 

Let us make no mistake about the intention of this chronicle. The religi- 
ous value does not suppress or eclipse, by right, any legitimate value. It 
should assume them and in so doing surpass them. That is why the books 
of Wise and Curran—and all those to appear in the field of strictly pastoral 
psychology—will not resolve the problem by themselves alone. Rather, the 
religious élan, deprived of its support and of its human mediations—moral 
values, aesthetic values, the values of love, familial and social values—danger- 
ously risks being swallowed up in a burgeoning neuroticism. 

The humanism to be found in these five volumes, then, we must say with 
regret, is a truncated humanism. It is truncated because no author studied 
has proposed either a coherent conception of mental health or a system of 
values which permits liberty to express fully in nature and culture its role 
at the heart of human relationships. Religious values, by themselves, only 
very imperfectly fill up this gap. 

The art of living—the humanism—resulting from clinical psychology re- 
mains precarious and menaced. The psychotherapists have discovered liberty. 
But liberty is not a last end and cannot be willed for itself in human nature 
without contradiction. Liberty cannot grow and live unless it is based on 
values and on hope. Its religious accomplishment is itself seriously com- 
promised if no morality provides it with a mediation between nature, culture 
and God. 

Neither angel, nor beast, but man. 

Neither liberty, nor nature, but a constant and substantial relationship. 

Neither a liberated superman, nor an enslaved child, but a son of God who 
seeks himself in the role of a sinner and finds himself only by uniting himself 
with other men and with Christ. 

Such appear to be the conditions of a true art of living. 
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CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


Witness. By Whittaker Chambers. New York: Random House. Pp. 808. 
$5.00. 

Whittaker Chambers, ex-Communist, has launched what is certainly one of 
the most extraordinary books of our time. The blurb on the dust jacket 
claims that it is five books in one. That is a slight exaggeration, but it is 
really three books: an autobiography; the story of the Hiss case, as Chambers 
saw it; and a challenging essay on modern world philosophy. Each of these 
could have made a separate book, but the author has interwoven them into a 
unity with professional skill. The whole is preceded by an apologia pro vita 
sua in the form of a letter to his two children, which will surely rank as one 
of the most moving documents written in our day. As is known, the book 
was digested into ten installments in the Saturday Evening Post. The pub- 
lishers inform us that these represented only one-fifth of the published book, 
and one can well believe it. 

The story of his own life is told with the dramatic verve of a practiced 
novelist. It is a model of selective detail and it has a way of rising to sudden 
and unexpected climaxes which make the eyes sting. The unhappy and dis- 
tracted childhood and adolescence; the career in the Communist party; the 
break with the party and the ten happy years with Time magazine; the 
crashing experience of the Hiss revelations and their aftermath; the present 
satisfied life as a real dirt farmer in Maryland—these five epochs of his life 
are narrated with a fascinating mixture of deep humility and fierce pride. 
It is the story of an introvert who was projected into the public limelight 
as few of his kind have ever been. 

The very title chosen for the book, Witness, reveals this dichotomy. On 
the surface it means a legal testimony against Hiss and the Communist party; 
but in a much deeper and truer sense it means a witness against the atheism 
and materialism of the modern world. This is never ambiguous in the book. 
however obscure it was in the serialized form. In fact, that is why the book 
was written. 

It is not necessary to tarry over the distressing details of his early family 
life, which he sets down with embarrassing candor. They are, however, 
obviously told with a view to total explanation. His father (whom he clearly 
hates) was an impecunious artist, and his mother was a retired actress, whose 
faults and virtues he dissects with a curious objectivity. One grandfather 
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was a brilliant but erratic journalist in Philadelphia. On both sides his 
lineage was impeccably Scotch-Irish. The fact that he ultimately married a 
Jew has led to some misunderstanding on this score. He was certainly not 
unaware in writing that his heredity partly explains himself and that environ- 
ment explains the rest of a very complex character. 

His reasons for joining the Communist party, for leaving it, and for his 
later assaults on it, are part of his life story but even more so of his personal 
philosophy, and will be left aside at this point. Two long chapters, however, 
are of interest: his careers with the Communists and with Time. The Com- 
munist era is reported with a curious tone of supercilious condescension both 
toward the Comrades and their enemies. His story of goings-on in the 
American party is partly sad and partly hilarious. As I understand him, 
there are three concentric circles there: a hard core of dedicated Marxists, 
whom he admires, not for their ideas, but for their selfless dedication to a 
principle; an outer circle of Marxists who are pure nihilists, eager for power 
only, regardless of principle; and a vast and vague periphery, composed of 
starry-eyed idealists, crackpots, opportunists—a big lunatic fringe, in other 
words, constantly shifting and dissolving. But even in the hard core, to 
which he belonged, he reveals desperate struggles for position, resulting in 
constant purges, as Moscow dictates. The picture he draws of the party 
as he knew it is not calculated to make us fear it much, except as it has 
penetrated our own Government, for espionage purposes. On the other hand, 
he scarcely conceals his contempt for those of us who do not understand the 
real issue, of which more later. 

The Time interlude need not be recounted here, except for the revelation, 
scarcely news, that in his early days there the magazine was honeycombed 
with Communists. No one who ever saw the usual house organ of the Time 
unit of the American Newspaper Guild of those days will contradict him. 
For the clean-up, he gives credit partly to himself, but mostly to Henry Luce, 
when his eyes were opened to the danger. He also, however, claims that he, 
when Foreign Editor of Time, set its anti-Soviet orientation, which it has not 
abandoned. This part of his story was not serialized. 

The Hiss case as such takes up 266 pages and is largely related in terms 
of stenographic reports of House hearings, with occasional vivid comments 
from Chambers himself. The important point to remember about this account 
is that it has two phases: the first lasting from the first accusation against 
Hiss, in which Chambers had only accused hirn of Communism, up to Hiss’s 
libel suit against Chambers; the second in which at this suit Chambers 
brought the charge of espionage. This changed the whole picture. He 
brought out the old papers left in a Brooklyn house and also the famous 
“pumpkin papers” which were not papers at all but films. All of these were 
sworn to by several witnesses as top-secret State Department documents, 
most of them delivered by Hiss, and some of them typed on his Woodstock. 
There was also the story of the second-hand Ford. It was the denial of all 
this by Hiss which led to his conviction for perjury, not for espionage. 
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Chambers skillfully unravels the web of lies contrived by the desperately 
fighting Hiss. The one new revelation here, however, is that Chambers was 
convinced up to the last minute that he, not Hiss, was to be indicted by the 
Grand Jury. He was sure, he says, that the Government was out to destroy 
him and save Hiss. The result shows how wrong he was. He has nothing 
but admiration for Thomas F. Murphy, the Federal prosecutor, and for the 
FBI, which prepared the case with infinite care. 

However, all of this history, personal and judicial, important as it is, 
would be nothing but a routine account of a cause célébre without the thread 
of ideas which runs through it and ties it together, and thus gives it an 
exceptional significance. 

It has been said unthinkingly that the issue presented by Chambers is the 
simple one of that between God and Communism. If that is true, there is 
no way of explaining the hostility toward Chambers of many genuinely anti- 
Communist reviewers—for instance, of Prof. Sidney Hook, a Socialist, in 
the New York Times Book Review, and of other lesser writers elsewhere. 
The truth is, however, that Chambers, paradoxically perhaps on the surface, 
does not consider Communism to be our major enemy. It is what leads to 
Communism that we have to resist, according to him, and that foe is posi- 
tivist materialism, or what he calls, on page 83, “that modern intellectual 
mood which gives birth to Communism, and denies the soul in the name of 
the mind, and the soul’s salvation in suffering in the name of man’s salvation 
here and now.” Whether Chambers himself has created too sharp a dichot- 


omy between these two poles, I shall discuss later. 

He sees Communism as only the end of the road, but, if 1 may phrase it 
that way, he also sees an endless stream of heedless thinkers strung all along 
that road, starting with religious indifferentism and passing through the way 
stops, recognizable by name to the knowing, but all leading to the same final 


stop. 

This leads us to the ultimate questions: Why do intellectuals like Chambers 
embrace Communism, and why do those who, like him, have tried it renounce 
it? 

According to him, there are only two reasons why intellectuals embrace 
Communism: “the problem of war and the problem of economic crisis” 
(p. 191). A few pages later, he says: “I was one of those drawn to Com- 
munism by the problem of war.” Still a few pages later, and thereafter, 
however, he naively and completely repudiates this simplist explanation, and 
never mentions it again, except as his new-found Quakerism has made him a 
pacifist. In many succeeding pages he makes it abundantly clear that his real 
reasons for becoming a Communist were (1) his conviction that modern 
capitalist society was spiritually bankrupt (a conviction he retains) ; and (2) 
his hope that the salvation of man in this world depended on the “vision” 
held out by Communism (a hope he lost). This is very far from the reaction 
against capitalist war. He makes it quite clear that his revolt against society 
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break, he would be protected. Even this, however, did not keep him from 
making a serious but abortive attempt at suicide by cyanide fumes at a 
crucial point in the Hiss process. (His brother had committed suicide in his 
freshman year at college.) 

His revulsion from the sheer cynicism of ul 
not induced by motives like those of so many ex-Communists, which leave 
them anti-Stalinists but still Marxists. Chambers thinks we should judge 
them on this basis. His was a complete break. He saw it on a deeper level. 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin are the front villains in the piece, he admits, but 
the real ones are Kant, Hegel and Nietzsche, who created “that modern 
intellectual mood which gives birth to Communism.” Almost alone among 
yur ex-Communists, he realizes that the danger lies not alone in Marxism- 
Leninism but in the prior positions of the ppsitivists and materialists still 
widely accepted by our intellectuals and preached in our universities, thus 
the young for the party. This, 


Hence the “liberal” opposi- 





1e present Soviet position was 


creating an unending source of recruits among 
in my opinion, is the real meaning of this book. 
tion to it. | 

This leaves two personal questions unexplored, however unimportant they 
may be in the national picture: his religious position and his present socio- 
economic convictions. 

As of the present writing (end of December, 1951), as a professed Quaker, 
his whole preoccupation is on God, as such, reached and accepted as a matter 
of personal experience. He makes no attack on “organized” religion, does 
not even seem aware of a corporate way of reaching God, still less of a 
sacramental way. He does, however, seem to think he can reach God indi- 


vidually, but that this will result in community worship: 
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I sought a congregation in which I could worship God as the expression of a common 
need. For I had not changed from secular to religious faith in order to tolerate a 
formless good will vaguely tinctured with rationalized theology and social uplift. I was 
not seeking ethics; I was seeking God. My need was to be a practising Christian in the 
same sense that I had been a practising Communist. I was seeking a community of 
worship in which a daily mysticism (for I hold that God cannot be known in any other 
way) would be disciplined and fortified by an orderly, and even practical, spirit habit of 
life and the mind. 

It was this “instinctive sense,” he says, that drew him to the Friends. It 
remains to be seen whether his rumored projected study of St. Benedict will 
draw him even farther along this line. In the Benedictine history he will find 
a genuine “community of worship” that will give him a “daily mysticism” 
in the Liturgy, and will give him “an orderly . . . spirit of life and the 
mind.” On the way to that desired goal he will also find that the “mind,” 
which he charges exclusively to those who lead our moderns astray, has been 
reconciled with a “soul” in our Catholic synthesis, and in no irrational 
manner, 

My second question is how far this purely “God” approach has led him to 
an anti-Man approach. It has led him pretty far, I fear. The novice in 
God-man relations is no newcomer to this dichotomy. He is likely to come 
to the conclusion that man in his temporal community relations is completely 
independent of social responsibilities in search of his own particular good 
as a duty to God. This has led Chambers to come dangerously close to 
opposing all social-welfare legislation as “Socialism,” which to him is only 
the last step before communism, while “liberalism” is only a step to Socialism. 
He looks on all three as only a shift of power relations—from business to 
government (cf. particularly pp. 471-473). His opposition to the New Deal, 
which is certainly a legitimate position, led him to that line of thought, but 
it is to be noted that in his case that opposition primarily stemmed from the 
fact that it gave a sort of protective coloration to a group of Communists. 
The logical conclusion is that he gives comfort to all those who indiscrimi- 
nately call all efforts to better human welfare Socialism or Communism. 

It would be particularly unfortunate to enlist God on his side of this 
dispute, as he seems to do, as if God were opposed to social betterment. 
Yet here again, it appears to me, this eager neophyte in God-man relations 
will sooner or later find that there is a third position—in the middle between 
the two extremes, that man-to-man relations in an ordered society are also a 
part of God’s plan, and that this position is stable and does not lead to either 


extreme. 

It is especially important to emphasize these two last points of religion in 
itself and of its relation to temporal social welfare because we certainly have 
not heard the last of Whittaker Chambers. He ranks among the better writers 
of our day, a little turgid and self-conscious perhaps in this book when 
writing of the Case (his capital initial) but with a compelling style. The 
proof of this last statement is that he can command the attention of the 
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reader even in the monotonous stretches of the Hiss case. It takes a master 
writer to keep up the breathless suspense even when the denouement is 
known. My guess, or perhaps hope, is that he will some day give us a great 


American novel. 
Georgetown University. WILrrip Parsons. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE WorLD Topay. By Dom Aelred Graham. New York: 

David McKay Co., Inc. Pp. xi, 234. $3.00. 

Dom Aelred Graham’s Catholicism and the Worid Today presents the other 
face on the Blanshard-O’Neill coin. Holding himself above the troubled air 
of polemics and controversy, the author moves in a calm intellectual climate, 
exploring the regions of thought where Catholicism contacts the modern 
world and especially modern democracy. The problems of freedom and 
authority, individual and society, faith and reason, religion and science— 
these are the basic complexities that build up misunderstanding in our times. 
From them come the tensions that torment contemporary thinking. 

Although the author speaks largely from the English point of view, prac- 
tically everything he says can be totally applied to the situation in America. 
The relationship of Church and state, Catholicism and democracy, or better, 
the problem of Church and society, is gathering a momentum and an im- 
portance that cannot be overlooked or minimized. It is the problem of the day. 
And Father Graham makes an effective, intelligent effort to pose the prob- 
lem clearly—for an honest understanding of the problem constitutes the 
first step toward its solution. His book does not deal with the exposition of 
Catholic dogma so much as with discovering the sources of friction between 
Catholics and others. It is more a presentation of the Catholic approach to 
modern perplexities than a knock-down, drag-out fight against anti-Catholic 
charges. 

In examining the problem of Catholicism, the author faces the question 
candidly. Catholics are not all utterly right nor are the non-Catholics all 
utterly wrong. Educated men and women are sincerely thinking about and 
answering questions that must be posed: 


Can Catholicism offer its acknowledged strength and security only at the price of 
human freedom? If so, we shall certainly be told, they are not worth the having. What 
becomes of the personal aspirations of each individual when he is absorbed in a 
totalitarian religion? How account for the contrast between the simplicity of Christ’s 
Gospel and the monumental complexity of the Catholic system? In what way does 
God’s word make itself known to man? Does not institutionalism in any form crush 
the heart out of religion, which is the worship of God in spirit and truth? These, 
surely, are now the status quaestionis, the framework in which the claims of the Church 
must be discussed. Our contemporaries may admit a sense of failure and frustration, 
make no secret of the fact that the prospect is bleak indeed; but until these questions 
are honestly faced they are likely to prefer those ills they have, for they are not unmixed 
with good, than fly to others that they know not of. 


Catholicism’s relation to the modern world can be stated in terms of man’s 
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Catholicism and the World Today makes an important contribution of 
clarity to the problem of the Church and modern life. 
Fordham University. Victor R. YANITELLI. 


CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM. By James M. O'Neill. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. Pp. xii, 287. $3.50. 

The first flush of acclaim accorded to Paul Blanshard’s Communism, 
Democracy and the Catholic Church and American Freedom and Catholic 
Power was largely based on the scholarly veneer with which he overlaid his 
so-called critical apparatus. Innuendo, inaccurate use of words, undocu- 
mented assertions, the inexcusable misreading of history, misquotation—all 
were marshalled by means of a thousand rhetorical tricks to build up the 
Catholic Church as the enemy of freedom and of democracy. In Blanshard’s 
terms, the Am: ican people should make no distinction between the Vatican 
and the Kremlin because both are equally bent upon the destruction of what 
America stands for in the world of free nations. 

Blanshard was difficult to refute. The pamphlets that appeared before Mr. 
O’Neill’s book were inadequate. They could not possibly take account of all 
the relevant material, the labyrinth of half-truths that snaked through the 
maze of Blanshard’s purported “objective facts.” In another sense, it was 
like trying to strike out against a poisoned atmosphere. To many, Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike, it seemed as if Paul Blanshard’s case against the 
Catholic Church as the destroyer of American unity could never receive more 
than a partial reply. Blanshard himself boasted that a complete reply could 
never be given to his anti-Catholic propaganda. 

Happily Mr. O’Neill’s Catholicism and American Freedom provides an 
unequivocally complete and trenchant refutation of all of Blanshard’s theses. 
So much so that the Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, a Canon of the Episcopal 
Church and student counselor at the University of Chicago, was moved to 
say, “The only way Mr. Blanshard can recover his reputation as a scholar 
and a gentleman is to write an effective reply to Mr. O’Neill’s charges.” 
Blanshard, for instance, pretends that his book was prepared with the help 
of Catholic advice and approval. He speaks of “distinguished and scholarly 
critics” uniting in an effort to make American Freedom and Catholic Power 
“factually impregnable.” Blanshard mentions neither the scholars nor the 
critics by name and he offers two authorities as Catholics who, through the 
patient work of Mr. O'Neill, emerge as (a) an aging priest who was un- 
frocked forty-eight years ago, and (b) Thomas Sugrue, who states specifically : 
“I am not a Catholic writer. I am a Catholic who happens to be a writer. 
I have never written for Catholic publications. I have never written from a 
Catholic point of view. . . . Any reference to me as a Catholic writer is 
erroneous.” Furthermore, Mr. Sugrue also says that he did a prepublication 
reading of the book which in no way involved responsibility for its accuracy. 
Finally, Blanshard himself does not mention what “the distinguished and 
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scholarly critics” said about his book, nor whether they even read it. It is 
no wonder then, that with this type of “scholarship” his reputation as a 
gentleman should also be jeopardized. 

However, something far greater than Mr. Blanshard’s brain or courtesy is 
at stake. It is the very American freedom over which he seems to be so 
troubled. The cruelly great irony that emerges from Mr. O’Neill’s refutation 
is the fact that Blanshardism, not Catholicism, is the real enemy within the 
gates. Here Catholics join Jews and Protestants—and anyone else who 
believes even in a “moral code”—to resist Blanshardism’s imposition of 
belief by means of majority vote. If the state legislates the Ten Command. 
ments out of existence, then Jews and Christians must submit their moral 
beliefs to the domination of political law. This is the essence of totalitarian- 
ism, be it communist, nazi or fascist in species. If, as the Kremlin has done, 
the state legislates personal freedom in matters of education, good taste and 
the arts into defined political channels, then the human being no longer 
matters but only the state. 

This frightening truth is the essence of Blanshardism. It lies implicit in every 
attack it makes on the Catholic Church, so that logically it is also attacking 
any faith that puts conscience above the state, or any institution that holds 
human freedom to be beyond the reach of the state in any particular. 
Blanshardism’s concept of “sovereignty” in a democratic state swallows up 
individual morals and religion like an omnivorous Moloch. It means moral 
standards by popular vote. It also means that democracy itself, the dignity 
of the human being, private property, anything, could be voted or pressured 
into nothing. The state becomes the sole norm, the sole law, the sole canon 
for all social, moral and artistic life. It becomes omnipotent. 

Here is Mr. O’Neill’s summation of the Blanshard plan for America: 

1) Moral standards for all citizens to be decided by popular vote; no person to have 
any right (moral or civil) to refuse obedience to the laws of the majority, regardless of 
the individual’s moral standards or conscience. 

2) Anyone teaching or advocating opposition to laws considered by some to be immoral 
in education, religious doctrine, or personal liberty would be considered disloyal. 

3) There would be only the “public school, from kindergarten through college,” with 
no freedom of parents to select the education of their children. 

4) No further cooperative contacts between government and religion. In the words of 
Justice Rutledge: “Complete and permanent separation of the spheres of religious 
activity and civil authority.” The figurative “wall of separation between church and 
state” would be kept “high and impregnable,” contrary to total American practice, 
law, and constitutional provisions down to date. No religious education or chaplains 
in army, navy, or government hospitals would be recognized or provided for in Federal 
or state laws. No tax exemption for churches, synagogues, or religious schools. All of 
these American practices are in violation of the Rutledge doctrine which Mr. Blanshard 
endorses. Secularism would be the established (government-favored) position in regard 
to religion throughout the country. 

Not a statement of Mr. O’Neill’s is made without complete, accurate and 


easily referable documentation. 
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Catholicism and American Freedom brings out, incidentally, another im- 

portant factor in American life, namely, that the burden of freedom on the 
individual American conscience needs the Church to support and protect it. 
It is only by maintaining the spiritual freedom of men from the encroach- 
ments of the state that our democracy can survive. As Mr. Will Herberg 
said in his critique of the Blanshard book (Commentary, New York, The 
American Jewish Committee, August 1949, pp. 198-200) : 
{Blanshard’s] perfervid nationalism and statism make it hard for him to grasp how any 
person genuinely devoted to democracy can nevertheless contend that there is a higher 
law in the name of which the dictates of the state may be disallowed if these dictates 
are felt to come into conflict with obedience to God. Mr. Blanshard excoriates the 
Catholics for affirming that they would disobey a law outlawing parochial schools and 
compelling parents to send their children to the public schools. He thinks such an 
attitude outrageously undemocratic and a menace to American freedom. To me, on the 
contrary, this attitude seems not only intelligible but thoroughly in line with the best 
of democratic tradition, which has always rejected the pretensions of the state to a 
monopoly of social and cultural life. 

All Americans who are making spiritual and intellectual efforts to preserve 
our freedoms and to work toward a unity of understanding in the midst of 
our democratic pluralism of belief and opinion will welcome Mr. O’Neill’s 
book as a great contribution toward that unity. Scholars will appreciate the 
dispassionate tone of his writing and the patient collation of accurate fact. 
Controversialists, that is, men interested in honest discussion, will have in 
their possession a model of method and, above all, the concrete proof that 


unprejudiced argument does produce fruit, does bring the mind nearer to 


the truth. 
Fordham University. Victor R. YANITELLI. 


Tue Irony oF American History. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xi, 174. $2.50. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, in this his most recent work, has written a tract for 
the times. The situation in which the United States finds itself at present in 
international affairs, one of dominance in a world whose attitude to it ranges, 
it would seem from the account here given, from overt hostility to covert 
envy, impresses the author as ironic. The hopes expressed for the future of 
the country by its Calvinistic and Deistic spokesmen of earlier times as 
contrasted with its current position constitute the irony. That these hopes, 
these pledges of “innocence” whether expressed in Old Testament phraseology 
or in that of the Enlightenment, never were the sole guiding principles of the 
government of the country in its conduct of affairs, foreign and domestic, 
is obvious. Among its first adventures in diplomacy was the making of the 
peace after the American Revolution. In view of the circumstances surround- 
ing that event, the French Foreign Minister, Vergennes, could hardly have 
regarded the American commissioners as innocents. Subsequent activities 
such as the maneuverings of John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Calhoun and 
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Monroe in the acquisition of Florida showed the will and a good deal of the 
skill required to play the game of power politics. The acquisitions made to 
our continental domain in the name of manifest destiny were not regarded 
as innocent by the Mexican government. Dr. Niebuhr speaks of this inno- 


cence as still prevailing fifty years ago. But around that time that odd 
mixture of racism, evangelical Protestantism and imperialism, the Reverend 
Josiah Strong’s Our Country, was a best seller, Mahan was enjoying a 
if were still ringing in men’s ears 


vogue and the speeches of Senator Beveric 
~to mention but some of the activities of that era. 

However, there is considerable foundation for the author’s opinion that the 
average citizen of the United States and a number of its publicists did and 
still do regard the country, for a number of reasons, as more well-intentioned, 
if not more innocent, than other nations—and odious comparisons are made. 
fhere is a wealth of rhetoric extant to |that effect commencing with the 


seventeenth century. 


The other factor in the situation, maki 


ng it ironic, is the present world 


position of the United States. As the author heightened the earlier innocence 


of the country, in turn he blackens the 
enough. He describes it as “a hell of gle 


present outlook, one that is dark 
bal insecurity.” We are likely to 





be damned if we use atomic bombs and n 
don’t. The situation is portrayed as one 


it less likely to be destroyed if we 
‘in which it is possible to exercise 


the virtue of responsibility toward a community of nations only by courting 
the prospective guilt of the atomic bomb.) The choice is grim, but is it as 
grim as the author’s apocalyptic tone wolild indicate? The use or non-use 
of a weapon, particularly in self-defense, |is a different matter from the use 
or abuse of a weapon. Dr. Niebuhr appears convinced that the use of atomic 
bombs is an unqualified abuse of power largely because “no one can be sure 
that a war won by the use of modern means of mass destruction would leave 
enough physical and social substance to| rebuild civilisation among either 
victor or vanquished.” To this he adds the further observation that the 
victors in such a conflict would be in such a position that they would almost 
certainly violate basic standards of justice. That these are very substantial 
possibilities there is no doubt, but they ar; in the realm of probability. They 
do not touch the heart of the matter, that the use of a particular type of 
weapon would always be an abuse of ppwer. This would seem to be the 
author’s position. In considering the wh#le question, the fact that the world, 
mutatis mutandis, is still quite a bit like a tough neighborhood should not 
be neglected. If it is known that you are as tough as anyone in the vicinity, 
the chances are you will be left alone. 

But the book is much more than this|discussion of its framework would 
indicate. The premises of the book are theistic and Christian and the deeper 
irony behind that contained in our presént situation is, in the words of the 
Psalmist adopted by the author, “God 4 laugh.” Specifically, the divine 
laughter is elicited by all attempts to buijd a life, a nation or a world on the 
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sands of naturalism, be it sensist or rationalistic. According to Dr. Niebuhr, 
the inhabitants of the United States have attempted to do just that; hence 
the irony of their present position. That materialistic naturalism was and 
is'a common premise among the more articulate and literate citizens of the 
United States since the eighties of the last century is one of the major 
themes of American intellectual history. That it is consciously adopted 
by the majority of the population, on whom the whole fabric of civilization 
rests in a democracy, there is reason to doubt. The average man in the 
country is not suffering from the modern temper to the extent that it prevails 
in the groves of Academe. The majority of the people would still seem to 
carry on in the belief that, while God is not to be mocked, He still does not 
mock human endeavor. This brings up the consideration that, in the elabora- 
tion of his remarks on the deeper irony implicit in the situation, Dr. Niebuhr 
does not sufficiently stress that it is in and through the finite that the infinite 
is reached, the finite in this case being the political and social circumstances 
in which the country finds itself. The means to achieve this end are human 
as well as divine. 

The book contains many observations of considerable pith on various 
subjects. In pointing out the limited character of all human endeavor, in 
noting that virtue, if carried beyond limit, can become vice, in his discussion 
of Marxism, and in describing the tension that exists between the creative 
urge in man and his essential creaturehood, the author makes many excellent 
remarks that demand careful consideration. 

Fordham University. Vincent C. HopKIns. 


THE Spirit OF POLITICS AND THE FuTURE OF FREEDOM. (The Gabriel Rich- 
ard Lecture, The National Catholic Educational Association and the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, No. 1.) By Ross J. S. Hoffman. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. Pp. 98. $2.50. 

This little book ought to win a permanent place in the political life of 
America. It might become a “common handbook” of political wisdom. But 
such a statement would assume that there exists, in American life, a deep 
dynamic sense of communal political association to attain mutual ends. And, 
on a superficial reading, one might conclude that Dr. Hoffman makes that 
assumption and is giving expression here to a political philosophy predicating 
the thesis that the function of such association is to preserve and conserve 
life, liberty and property. And so it is—in part! Moreover, those who know 
the author’s work are going to be tempted to say that the merit of this book 
lies in its giving expression, for the twentieth-century mind, to the political 
wisdom of Edmund Burke as tempered by the Catholic spirit. But those who 
know him better, because they have worked with him, will feel that it is 
rather the “spirit” of the eighteenth-century Whig party, manifested in the 
cautious wisdom of its leader Lord Rockingham, that finds a new voice in 
that of the author. They will be much nearer the truth. But not quite right. 
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Those men were engaged in an endeavdr to preserve those great human 
“rights” attained by England’s: political development toward liberty, freedom 
and security. And while it is true that they were not always clear-sighted, 
when it came to distinguishing between what could more properly be called 
their rank and station and English freedorn, they never sank to a “reaction- 
ism” blinding them to the fact that freedom only exists when the spirit that 
animates political life is one of ever striving forward to its fuller realization. 
That was their wisdom. It is that of the author. 

But those men were doing battle against a growing spirit—the spirit of 
presumption in politics—the subsequent history of which is the very finest 
part of this study. It is the very core. The position of those who today 
are waging the same battle (striking at the very heart of socialism, commu- 
nism and totalitarianism) is one that is against a spirit that has won the 
field, or is rapidly doing so where it has not. In waging that battle it should 
not be forgotten that even an unconditional surrender of the “enemy” would 
not restore, as a consequent, the healthy spirit. This calls for consideration. 

Dr. Hoffman has demonstrated how the much healthier political spirit 
which produced that which is of true human value in British and American 
constitutional life was corroded and dissolved by positivism. He confines 
himself to its pragmatic aspect and the result is a very clear analysis. So, 
too, is his concluding delineation of the characteristics of the spirit of “free- 
dom.” In this he transcends even the ex¢ellent work of Simon (Philosophy 
of Democratic Government) and Maritain (Man and the State) by revealing 
it as a living spirit rather than as a metaphysical or theological truth. So to 
present that spirit as to inflame his readers with a desire to attain it is no 
small accomplishment and is the chief merit of this book. 

But the hinted-at problem remains. How, we may ask, may we work for 
a renewal of this spirit in our society today. Such a restoration will not be 
achieved merely by unfolding a rational truth in the belief (the sin of 
intellectualism) that once it is revealed) humanity will, like a plant, grow 
toward it. Humanity may, but only if it moves toward the perfecting of a 
life whose vitality stems from roots in the soil of meaningful, common, day- 
by-day human relationships. It would bt difficult today to find such a com- 
munal life, stemming from such roots, which might be so drawn toward a 
perfecting. Such roots are (1) a deep|sense of individual, or rather per- 
sonal, social responsibility, and (2) the deeper sense that one’s every activity 
is his being. To have value an individudl’s every socially significant activity 
must be felt as a creative doing. It is, such creative doing that not only 
“creates” the attainments which men [enter into political association to 
protect, preserve and perfect, but are the |very processes of their own personal 
perfecting. Only as social and economic activities instill in men the sense of 
belonging and the sense of communal |creative activity, leading toward a 
meaningful dedication of self, can soci¢ty become for the individual some- 
thing he may call mine. And it is only then that he can come to feel that 
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its life is his and, in doing so, come to understand that the liberty and free- 
dom he wants to attain is a spirit—the dynamic life of true community. 

Individualism and positivism have made deep inroads here. But what is 
more important is that the very development of our technological society 
has, through its perpetual process of fragmentation in its division of labor, 
turned men into mere cogs in a machine, mere automatons performing 
ritualistic processes, and uprooted them from all sense of involvement in the 
nature of their social and material environment. Unlike the peasant they 
have no sense of being involved in a I‘fe, attuned to the cycle of the seasons, 
nor of belonging to a line of communal activity measured in generations. 
The modern workers have little sense of cooperative social activity measured 
in centuries. But, even worse, they have no sense that their labor is the 
activity of an artist. The factory workers (and it is true of office personnel) 
have no sense of endeavoring to perfect something that is their “creation.” 
They are uprooted, as it were, from the very human processes of self- 
perfecting, creative activity, whether individual or social. They merely 
bargain away so many hours, and as little “work” as possible, for a money 
return to sustain them, over and above the necessities of living, in some 
degree of leisure—which they have learned to associate with freedom, but 
which accentuates their sense of unbelonging and undedication. Their sense 
of dynamic involvement is nil. And they are not even sure that their work, 
or even its product, has a meaningful social value, to say nothing of a human 
or spiritual value. 

It is precisely such felt values that lead men to enter into political associa- 
tion to secure them. Healthy political association might be defined, not only 
as the human social means of securing them, but of realizing them. Religion 
elevates them, transforms them and, if Christian, endows them with their 
fulfilling significance. 

These are the roots of a fully human political and spiritual life. It is pre- 
cisely because these roots have decayed that men have been compelled, as 
De Lubac has so well shown, to seek other grounds of meaning. We have 
filled our libraries with a plethora of many-volumed works showing how 
modern man abandoned God but we have failed to solve the problem of 
secularism primarily because we have not sought to understand the spiritual 
significance of the decay in the roots of a fully human social life—the source 
of the spirit of freedom. Where there are no roots the most dazzling light 
of political truth shines in a darkness, for there is nothing to illumine, 
transform, and endow with a more meaningful significance. 

That Dr. Hoffman has been able to present so illuminating a study of the 
spirit of politics, while confining himself to the area of the practice of 
politics, encourages one to anticipate that the necessary companion piece may 
be forthcoming to round out and enhance the full meaning of the vision he 
has delineated here. 

College of New Rochelle. Epon M. TALLEY. 
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University of California Press. Pp. 
A Hanpsook To Dante Stupies. By Umbe}to Cosmo. Translated by David 

Moore. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc. | Pp. vi, 194. $3.25. 

In some respects, the most practical contfibution to Dante studies during 
1950 was the completion of the project of Alexandre Masseron which began 
just over ten years ago with the publicatidn of an admirable introductory 
volume, Pour Comprendre la Divine Comédie. This was followed in 1947 
by an excellent French translation (with |introduction and notes) of the 
Inferno. Successive volumes on the Purgatprio and Paradiso came out dur- 
ing 1948 and 1949; and now we have an| index volume which includes a 
thirty-five page /ntroduction a la bibliographie dantesque. With these five 
volumes any moderately qualified teacher |would have more than enough 
material for that one-year college elective ¢ourse on Dante, the absence of 
which has been, for so long, nothing less than an educational scandal. 

The three volumes on the Divine Comedy, combine the best elements of all 
the previous Commentaries. The notes to] each canto are neither too few 
nor too many, and they combine, in almost |perfect proportion, interpretation 
of the text, historical information, critical! observations and references for 
further study. Each canto is preceded by {both an analytical outline and a 
full interpretative summary which, taken tpgether, succeed even better than 
the shorter introductory notes of either Wicksteed (in English) or Pietrobono 
(in Italian) in orientating the reader of the Poem. Each of the three volumes 
is adequately provided with introductions, jsynoptic tables, and longer notes 
on such matters as chronology, moral topdgraphy and the rest. The fourth 
or Index volume is shorter than Paget Toyinbee’s Concise Dante Dictionary, 
but serves something of the same purpose} However, instead of a continu- 
ously alphabetical order, Masseron has given—unwisely, I feel—three sepa- 
rate Indexes: Persons, Places and Principal topics. 

Masseron is a Breton, and not the least delightful aspect of his Commentary 
is his irrespressible Celtic banter in dealing with the solemnity and subtlety 
of too many of the Dantologists and Dantomaniacs. Thus, on the intermin- 
able problem as to why the Greeks, Ulysses and Diomedes, might shy at 
Dante’s diction (sarebbero schivi . . . forse\del tuo detto) , Masseron lays the 
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ghost by the sardonic stab: ‘Dix réponses, et contradictoires.’ A typical note 
is the one on i mio vicin Vitaliano of Inf. xvi, 68: 


Vitaliano del Dante, podesta de Padoue en 1307, d’aprés l'opinion presque unanime 
des vineux commentateurs; des dantologues modernes opinent pour un second personnage, 
et il y a tout lieu d’espérer qu’avec un peu d’erudition et beaucoup de bonne volonté on 


en decouvrira un troisiéme. . 


The translation is in French prose but it manages to capture not merely 
the sense but sometimes the sound of Dante’s Italian. Thus the hissing sound 
of air escaping from the sizzling twig which Dante suggests by the line, 
‘e cigola per vento che va via; (Inf. xiii, 42), is rendered: ‘gemit et siffle de 
l'autre, effet de l’air qui s’échappe.’ So, too, with the similar suggestions in 
lines 91-92: ‘Alors le tronc souffla fortement, et l’air du souffle se transforma 
en ces paroles.’ There are other cases where Dante’s sound has helped Mas- 
seron to capture the sense which has escaped so many of the other translators. 
A simple illustration is the crescendo suggested by the alliteration in the 
line, ‘l'ardor del desiderio in me finii’ (Par. xxxiii, 48). Obviously finii, 
in a line like that, cannot mean, I ‘quenched’ or I ‘ended’ as even brilliant 
translators like Norton, Wicksteed, Fletcher and White make it out to mean. 
The line really means, to judge from the sound and, even more, from the 
situation just before the final vision of God, something like: ‘I fanned the 
flame of longing to a white heat of desire.’ Masseron translates the tercet: 
‘Et moi, qui approchais du terme de tous mes désirs, je sentais, comme je le 
devais, l’ardeur de mon désir attendre son comble.’ Curiously enough, how- 
ever, like all the others who can hear the hissing in ‘cigola per vento che va 
via’ but not the gasping in ‘Quel giorno pia non vi leggemmo avante’ (Inf. v, 
139) he lapses into the traditional bathos of translating Francesca’s last 
words as: ‘Ce jour-la nous ne limes pas plus avant.’ 

Next to Masseron’s work in practical importance comes Dorothy Sayers’ 
terza rima rendering of the Inferno. In some sense, it is an incomplete 
miniature Masseron. There are introductory summaries to each canto, but 
they are shorter; there are notes, but they are fewer; there is a forty-six-page 
Glossary of Proper Names, but it is less detailed than Masseron’s Index. 
Her long Introduction of nearly sixty pages covers a good deal of the ground 
of Masseron’s Pour comprendre. But, of course, her main merit is the mag- 
nificent effort to achieve the all but impossible—namely, to put into stubborn 
consonantal English the triple rimes of Dante’s vowel-ending lines. Here is 
a fair sample: 


Where thou shalt hear despairing cries, and see 
Long parted souls that in their torments dire 
Howl for the second death perpetually. 


Next, thou shalt gaze on those who in the fire 

Are happy, for they look to mount on high, 

In God’s good time, up to the blissful quire 
—Inf. 1, 115-120 
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This is, perhaps, nearer to Dante than any prose can be. But, of course, it 
is still ever so far from the original. First of all, we miss the eleven-syllable 
lines of the Italian. Second, there is the thoroughly non-Dantesque inversion 
in ‘torments dire.’ Third, there is the manifest dragging in of a word like 
‘quire’ merely to meet the inexorable exigency of rime. But, above all, 
what is lacking here is Dante’s incomparable crescendo, effected by passing 
from the wailing effect of the sharp violin-like sounds of e and i in the open- 
ing lines through the hopeful contentment suggested by the repeated o’s in 
the middle lines up to the open a’s in ‘quando che sia alle beate genti.’ Espe- 
cially if you accept the Oxford-text reading, ‘e poi vedrai color che son con- 
tenti nel foco,’ between the ‘udirai le disperate strida’ and the ‘quando che 
sia,’ you will realize the potency of Dante’s technique which is simply not 
reproducible in English. 

Another very great merit of Miss Sayers’ work is her unfailing perception 
of the importance of allegory and anagogy in Dante’s Poem. The Divine 
Comedy is full of incomparable music and historical meaning, but the efforts 
of the critics to over-aesthetize and over-historicize what is at root a pas- 
sionate vision of man’s dignity, duty and supernatural destiny have blinded 
many readers to that supreme beauty and profound meaning which even a 
modest philosophical and theological penetration can readily appreciate. 

The Myth of Felt is a discussion of the puzzling line, ‘E sua nazion sara 

tra Feltro e Feltro’ (/nf. i, 105), which is usually translated, ‘And his nation 
shall be between Feltro and Feltro,’ but which, of course, may mean: ‘And his 
birth shall be between felt and felt.’ On the first assumption, a case may be 
made for Can Grande della Scala as the Greyhound, the Veltro, who is to 
drive the she-wolf, Greed, back to Hell. Taking the second hypothesis as a 
starting point, Professor Olschki reaches the conclusion: 
. .. Dante had not in view a particular historical personality, but rather a man provided 
with those virtues and the power (virtute) to enforce them for the moral benefit and the 
general welfare of mankind. In that case the Veltro would not be precisely a Great 
Khan of Tartary, nor necessarily a Can Grande of Verona, but just a wise, human and 
powerful leader born under the most favorable constellation (p. 43). 

The process of reaching this conclusion represents, perhaps, the most 
learned piece of exegesis that has ever been devoted to a single line of the 
Divina Commedia. Nothing in the mythology and astrology of the Mongolian, 
Classical and Medieval worlds, which can throw any light on the symbolism 
of ‘felt,’ seems to have escaped the author, as the 142 footnotes to 47 pages 


of text amply demonstrate. The most important association of felt is that 


with Castor and Pollux, the Twins. Thus the main point of Dr. Olschki’s 
thesis is that the longed-for secular saviour of the world will be born—as 
Dante was—under the favorable influences of the constellation which plays 
so important a role in the Poem (cf. Jnf. xv, 55; xxvi, 23; Purg. iv, 61; Par. 


xxii, 110-23; xxvii, 98). 
Every scrap of evidence linking felt with the Asiatic Khans is here assem- 


bled but, as Dr. Olschki points out: 
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There is no way of understanding how Dante could have transferred to a Christian 
redeemer a barbarous ritual of the nomadic tribes of the steppes, and have developed 
its celestial implications as connected with their pagan myths and customs (p. 36). 


On the other hand, the ‘christianization’ of Castor and Pollux had already 
been achieved, for example, by crowning their felt caps with the Cross, as 
is here shown in Plate 2, reproduced from a tenth-century MS of the Aratica 
of Germanicus. 

Dr. Olschki prefers to translate aivola in Par. xxii, 151, as ‘petty flower 
bed’ rather than as ‘tiny threshing floor’ (p. 41). He also associates the 
‘sapienza, arnore e virtute’ (/nf. i, 104) with ‘the three qualities emanating 
from the constellation of the Twins: wisdom, brotherhood, and valor.’ In 
view of Dante’s reiterated reference to the divine attributes of power, wisdom 
and love, this seems to me somewhat arbitrary. 

The original Guida a Dante, prepared by Umberto Cosmo just before his 
lamented death, was a useful manual for professors, although the author kept 
insisting that he was writing for ‘young students.” Mr. Moore’s translation 
(which is far less successful than his translation of M. Gilson’s Dante et la 
philosophie) makes the information available for English-speaking readers. 

The work is more than a bibliography. To each list of books there is an 
introductory survey of the literature to be mentioned. Unfortunately, Um- 
berto Cosmo was more inclined to communicate his own theories than to 
summarize those of others. For the most part, Cosmo takes a fairly sane 
middle stand between extremist schools of Dante criticism. Thus he rejects 
the myth of the moral aberration in Dante’s life. “Now is the time for the 
aberration myth to take its proper place as a mere poetic fiction” (p. 55). 
In the same way, he dismisses the extravagant position of Croce: 


The Comedy is not merely, as Croce insisted, ‘a series of lyrical compositions of vary- 
ing tone’ set within the framework of a theological romance; it is a vast and compact 
poetic organism, formulating in concrete terms the solution which an exalted religious 
system, in accordance with the aspirations of millions and millions of men, has for 
countless centuries offered to the problem of human destiny. We cannot wholly under- 
stand the raison détre of this organism and so appreciate to the full the poetry that 
pervades and animates it unless we examine, individually and collectively, all its con- 
stituent elements (p. 133). 


On the other hand, the Handbook contains only too many illustrations of 
Cosmo’s arbitrariness and apriorism. Thus on the highly debatable subject 
of the dating of the composition of the opening cantos of the /nferno, we are 
told: “As to the view that the Comedy was begun in 1300, there is no need 
even to discuss it. It is due to naive confusion. ...” In regard to Dante’s 
attitude to Boniface VIII, an argument opens with the arbitrary hypothesis 
that Dante ‘must, therefore, have thought,’ passes to the assumption that this 
‘must-have-thought’ is a demonstrable ‘conviction’ and then concludes by say- 
ing that the so-called ‘conviction,’ in some way, ‘explains the poet's anger 
towards the Pope’ (p. 61). Happily, Cosmo answers all such constructions 
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by remarking, in another context: “But when we have said all this and think 
we have thus solved the problem, we have in reality said less than nothing” 
(p. 145). 

Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 


THe OTHER WorLp. According to Descriptions in Medieval Literature. By 
Howard Rollin Patch. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
Pp. ix, 386. $6.00. 

The author’s purpose, we learn from the Introduction, is “to examine 
various documents in the medieval field, with special reference to English, 
French, and Italian, in order to discover examples of the Other World as it 
appears in allegory, romance, and didactic treatises of one kind or another, 
and to see whether we can identify the chief outlines of their background 
in folklore.” How this objective is accomplished is suggested more specifi- 
cally by the headings of the seven chapters: “Mythological Origins: Oriental 
and Classical,” “Among the Celts,” “Germanic Mythology,” “The Literature 
of Visions,” “Journeys to Paradise,’ “Allegory,” and “The Romances.” 
As Professor Patch is well aware, there is a good deal of shifting of method 
in presenting these topics. The treatment of Oriental and classical items 
leans heavily on secondary sources, but the account of the vision narratives 
is obviously the result of first-hand investigation. Much of the discussion 
of the romances is centered around plot elements, whereas the consideration 
of the allegories is largely based on subjects—the garden, the mountain, etc. 
However, this difference in treatment is no particular disadvantage and is 
almost inevitable in dealing with such complex and heterogeneous pieces of 
literature. 

What is this Other World? It is called the Isles of the Blessed, Elysium, 
the Fortunate Isles, the Land-beneath-the Waves, Asgard, Jotunheim, Mus- 
pellsheim, Mag Mor, Mag Mell, the Earthly Paradise, Avalon, Hel and Hell, 
and innumerable other names suggesting varying concepts of the Land beyond 
the Beyond. The happy region ranges all the way from that described by 
such eminent figures as St. Basil and St. Ambrose to that set forth in such 
contrasting documents as Cormac’s Adventures in the Land of Promise and 
the Vision of Tundale. A good part of the book is devoted to summaries of 
the multitudinous visions, romances, allegories, and other works supplying 
the basis for the study. Such summaries are absolutely essential in view of 
the unfamiliarity of much of the material and its inaccessibility to most of 
the users of this volume. Inevitably there is a good deal of monotony in the 
unavoidably frequent repetition of details but, at the same time, this serves 
to emphasize the spread of ideas in such a way that the growth of a number 
of definite patterns or symbols can be traced easily—the river barrier, the 
bridge, the road through the dark forest, the gate, the garden, and so on. 
It is fascinating and rewarding to follow these through several literatures 
and centuries. Take, for example, the bridge to the Other World. In the 
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Voyage of Maeldiin it is of glass, but in the Voyage of Snedgus it is a plank 
of silver and in the De arte honeste amandi of Andreas Capellanus, of gold. 
Somewhat less substantial is the bridge of butter in the Vision of Mac Con- 
glinne, not to mention the invisible one in the Lanzelet and many another type 
elsewhere. 

There are minor details to which some readers may be inclined to take 
exception. The use of translations for much of the work is perfectly natural 
and proper, especially since it ranges over most of the literatures of Western 
Europe during the Middle Ages, not to mention various classical and Oriental 
tongues as well. Most of the quotations are in English, but obviously the 
usefulness of the volume could have been somewhat extended had this been 
the case with al! of them. A few readers might conceivably follow up the 
reference to William Ellery Leonard’s translation of the Babylonian epic 
Gilgamesh (p. 9), but only the most industrious specialists will seek out 
Das Gilgamesch-Epos of Ugnad and Gressman. And in these days of small 
Latin and less Greek it is as necessary to have Horace in English (in place of 
the Latin on p. 17) as it is to have the Odyssey quoted from Palmer's trans- 
letion (p. 16), though the fact is obvious from just a glance at the book 
that he who would read it with full and easy comprehension would have to 
possess the gift of tongues. But these are unimportant minutiae in a super- 
latively good piece of what might well be termed creative scholarship, “crea- 
tive” in somewhat the same way that such different works as the House of 
Fame and The Waste Land are “original.” And a reading of each of these 
poems, incidentally, will be considerably enriched through a knowledge of the 
fascinating background sketched in this volume. A forty-two-page bibliog- 
raphy lists a great variety of both primary and secondary sources. Mention 
might well be made, too, of the fact that this book is one of great interest not 
only to students of medieval literature but also to those interested in the fine 
arts of the Middle Ages as well as its religion, philosophy, and culture gen- 
erally. 


Louisiana State University. Tuomas A. Kirsy. 


ELIzaABETHAN RecusaNnt Prose: 1559-1582. By A. C. Southern. London: 


Sands and Company. Pp. xv, 553. $7.50. 

This impressive piece of scholarship is an “historical and critical account 
of the books of the Catholic Refugees printed and published abroad and at 
secret presses in England, together with an annotated bibliography of the 
same.” 

During the Elizabethan years more than two hundred books were written 
and published by English Catholic exiles. These books have been almost 
entirely ignored by literary historians. Dr. Southern, by careful critical 
appraisal and by lavish quotation from a rich variety of apologetical and 
devotional works, here seeks to restore the sixteenth-century Catholic tradi- 
tion to its proper and central place in the development of English culture 
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in general and of the English prose style in particular. For Southern argues— 
and he has the support of R. W. Chambers—that “what has passed for 
traditional in English prose of the Elizabethan epoch must be regarded ‘as 
in the nature of a sport, out of the main tradition; and that if we wish to 
trace correctly the history of that prose tradition, we must fix our attention 
on the prose of the Catholic exiles.” It is in the writing of these exiles tHat 
we must look if we would discern the continuity of a lucid and ‘realistic’ 
prose from the medieval sermon to the classical essay of John Dryden. 
Southern contends that the emphasis upon ornament and elocution in Eliza- 
bethan courtly writing was no more than a temporary (if sometimes glorious) 
digression from the main line. The chief characteristic of Recusant prose 
is its “insistence upon logic in expounding an argument,” and thus upon con- 
struction rather than upon ornament. In this respect, the Recusants carry 
on in the scholastic tradition and in the direction of the neo-classical lucidity 
of the next century. 

This thesis is provocative and unquestionably true in part. One must 
remember, however, that Elizabethan concern with ornamental rhetoric was 
not inevitably at the expense of logic and construction, as Professor Tuve’s 
study has so ably demonstrated in terms of the poetry of the age. And 
while the Euphuistic and Asiatic styles flourish at court one should not over- 
look or discount the reasonableness and clarity of much contemporary Angli- 
can and Puritan writing. One also hesitates to follow Dr. Southern in his 
claim that the writing of Persons, Brinkley and Hopkins equals in quality 
and finish the prose styles of Donne, Browne and Jeremy Taylor. 

Nevertheless, as a bibliographical guide this book is indispensable, and 
at the very least it will force the literary historian to broaden his account 
of the English prose tradition. 

Queen’s University, Canada. MAaALcoLm Ross. 


MADRIGALI ITALIANI IN INGHILTERRA. By Alfredo Obertello. Milano: Valen- 

tino Bompiani. Pp. 546. 

In 1947 Alfredo Obertello published his Liriche religiose inglesi del secolo 
quattordicesimo (Milano: Bompiani), and in the near future his editors have 
promised to bring out his Arie italiane in Inghilterra. Madrigali italiani in 
Inghilterra serves as the connecting link between the two other works. It is 
a piece of extreme erudition and, as such, will find its principal value in the 
hands of specialists or on the reference shelves of the library. As a matter 
of fact, no graduate shelf in the fields of English or Italian could be said 
to be complete without it. 

Its scope is wider than the title indicates. “Madrigali,” here, is to be 
understood in a wider sense. It embraces not only the Madrigal properly 
so called, but also the villanelle, the canzonetta, and the ballad and ballade; 
in a word, the whole range of lyrics and music that held sway in England 
during the Elizabethan epoch. The book treats of all the Madrigals in the 
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generic sense of polivocal song which includes the affiliated forms that pro- 
liferated finally into what later became a new form entirely, the aria. 

The author skillfully manages a rather bulky material by treating the 
Italian texts published in London during the last two decades of the Cin- 
quecento. Translations, paraphrases, those put to music by the famous 
Thomas Morley, such as Canzonets or Little Short Songs to Three Voyces 
(1593); Madrigalls/to/Foure Voyces/Newly Published/by/Thomas Morley. 

The/First Booke (1594) ; The/First Booke/of Ayres,/or Little Short/Songs, 
to sing and/play to the Lute,/with the Base/Viole,/newly published/by/ 
Thomas Morley/Bachiler of Musicke and one of/the Gent. of her Maiesties 
Royal/Chappel (1600); and the collections of Marenzio are included to- 
gether with the sacred Madrigals of Giovanni Croce. Some of the other 
important names that appear in conjunction with their works are the authors 
Felice Anerio, Michaell [sic] Cavendish, Orlando Gibbons, John Dowland, 
Michaell [sic] Easte, Giles Farnaby, Alfonso Ferrabosco, Palestrina and at 
least two score additional Italian and English composers. 

The first two hundred pages are occupied by a painstakingly accurate 
comment on the Italian Madrigal in England. This might be termed the 
discursive phase of the book which the author divides into a consideration of 
the Renaissance music in Italy, its versions and imitations as they appeared 
in England, and finally, the meaning and the limits of the versions and 
imitations as they appeared in Elizabethan times. The next two hundred 
pages are the most fascinating for they contain the texts which the author 
juxtaposes, English over Italian. This seems by far to be the meatiest 
treatment of the subject in print, and even the most casual browsing through 
these pages yields a satisfying reward of interest and delight. 

The last hundred and fifty pages include Appendices for miscellaneous 
texts, the notes, the indices of first lines and of names. Lastly, it might 
be added that the print is clear and easy to read. Both author and editor 
have collaborated to produce an excellent bit of scholarship well published. 

Fordham University. Victor R. YANITELLI. 


THE TweLrTH NIGHT OF SHAKESPEARE’S AupiENCE. By John W. Draper. 

Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. Pp. xiii, 280. $5.00. 

After a relative dearth of interpretative criticism, Shakespeare scholars 
have in recent years turned to the detailed study of individual plays to 
ascertain their significance and value. Mr. Draper’s book is, oddly enough, 
the first full-length literary study of what is probably Shakespeare’s greatest 
comedy. We may easily believe this will be the point of departure for 
criticism of the play for many years to come. 

Twelfth Night, although almost automatically listed among the major 
comedies, has been a poser for critics. At various times its structure has 
been condemned, its intellectual content ridiculed, its comedy deplored. One 
professional play reviewer has referred to it as “an outrageous old bore” 
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with “a troop of low-comedy characters of really paralyzing inanity.” Mr. 
Draper believes the play has an artistic unity and even a sense of realism 
of its own. To make these clear he attempts the reconstruction of the pattern 
of the play as it would have appeared to an Elizabethan audience. He, quite 
properly I believe, restores Olivia and her household to the center of the 
play, leaving Viola and Sebastian on the periphery except when they touch 
the Olivia group. Olivia, as an unprotected Elizabethan heiress, is placed in 
an extremely delicate position. Her management of her affairs within the 
framework of that position is the story of the play. This viewpoint makes 
the threat presented by Toby, Aguecheek and Malvolio a much more 
formidable and credible thing. It also places the entire household in a social 
and economic pattern which would hold real meaning for an Elizabethan 
audience. 

For many years Professor Draper has presented in the learned journals 
articles which have considered Shakespeare’s characters in the light of 
Elizabethan physiology, psychology and astrology. The method is continued 
in the present book. To some readers the technical aspects of this method 
may seem somewhat overdone. We may wonder whether Shakespeare 
developed his characters in textbook terms; whether, for example, he actually 
intended them to respond to the demands of their horoscopes, or to operate 
within the limits of their dominant humors. Mr. Draper insists on no such 
restrictions but his method is largely dependent on them. The author might 
make valid reply that at least he is considering the characters in the light 
of theories which would have been comprehensible to Shakespeare. 

Mr. Draper’s book has the singular merit of making excellent sense of the 
text. The serious reader should be rescued from the temptation to view 
Twelfth Night as a disorganized sequence of dubious jokes. If the book helps 
readers to realize that the play is a subtle, and not altogether light-hearted, 
commentary on Elizabethan life, one of Shakespeare’s happiest efforts may 
have new opportunity to exercise its comic appeal. That alone would be no 


small accomplishment. 
Fordham University. Erwin W. GEISSMAN. 


Poets or THE EnciisH Lancuace. Vol. I: Langland to Spenser; Vol. II: 
Marlowe to Marvell; Vol. III: Milton to Goldsmith; Vol. IV: Blake to 
Poe; Vol. V: Tennyson to Yeats. Edited by W. H. Auden and Norman 
Holmes Pearson." New York: The Viking Press. Vol. I: Pp. xlv, 614; 
Vol. II: Pp. xlv, 545; Vol. III: Pp. xliv, 614; Vol. IV: Pp. xxxviii, 526; 
Vol. V: Pp. xlvii, 614. $2.50 each. 

Editors and publisher deserve the highest praise for these comprehensive 
anthologies. As is always true of Viking’s “Portable Library,” the volumes 
are compact in physical size but generous in quantity of material, attractively 
bound, readably printed, and, best of all, reasonably priced. The introduc- 
tions to each volume by W. H. Auden, and the range and quality of the 
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selections themselves, make this the most successful poetry anthology of 
recent years. 

Since this review will be concerned primarily with Auden’s commentary, 
a very brief indication of the selections and the amount and arrangement of 
secondary material must be sufficient. Particularly noteworthy is the in- 
clusion of full-length works—The Second Shepherd’s Play, Everyman, An- 
thony and Cleopatra, Samson Agonistes. And also included in full are such 
rarities in this kind of anthology as Skelton’s Philip Sparrow, Jonson’s The 
Vision of Delight, Dryden’s Secular Masque, and Johnson’s London. Among 
other long poems represented, there are large portions of Piers Plowman, 
Troilus and Criseyde, and The Hind and the Panther, and excerpts from 
Elizabethan plays are also included. The remainder of the selections expertly 
mingles the familiar and the often neglected: it was particularly pleasant to 
this reader to find “Tomorrow shall be my dancing day” and “Lady Green- 
sleeves” among the more expected anonymous lyrics. Here, to take Dryden’s 
words out of context, is God’s plenty. 

The editors supply no biographical data on the poets, since “The amount. . . 
which could have been supplied within the volumes would in actuality have 
been meaningless. . .. We have preferred to print more poems. . . . Instead of 
biographical data, therefore, we have drawn up tables in which, on one side 
is given the direct course of poetry, and, on the other, are to be found certain 
of the cultural and societal events which had formative effect. These will be 
of some help, we trust, toward seeing the course of poetry in historical per- 
spective.” The decision on the whole seems a good one, particularly in view 
of the “more poems” they have included, but summary notes to the selections 
from long poems and plays would have been helpful. And the discussion of 
prosody that opens the first volume seems somewhat unnecessary. Both these 
minor points seem to indicate an uncertainty about the cultural level of the 
probable reader. 

This uncertainty is reflected in Mr. Auden’s otherwise brilliant introduc- 
tions. Such a statement, for example, as “When I observe myself, the / 
which observes is unique, but not individual” surely requires a clarification 
by defining the adjectives, but this is not given. In contrast, the brief dis- 
cussion of the metaphysical poets delivers an unnecessary warning that their 
kind of poetry is not the only kind. 

Only the briefest indication of Auden’s achievement can be given. The 
above quotation begins a section that succinctly distinguishes between “the 
pure drama of consciousness,” as in Everyman, and “the pure drama of 
situation,” Greek tragedy, and points out that the Elizabethan drama is 
an attempt at synthesis. Equally succinct and stimulating are the sections 
on the three conceptions that distinguish Elizabethan drama—the signifi- 
cance of time, of choice, of suffering—and on the representative heroes 
of each age. The latter approach to literature is already familiar to those 
who know Auden’s other critical work: by approaching a body of literature 
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through its characteristic heroes and its most frequent symbols he achieves 
freshness of critical comment within a commendably small space. The ap- 
proach through the hero is linked in the introductions with a categorizing 
of history into revolutions: Papal, Lutheran, English, French, American, and 
contemporary. Auden’s genius for simplifying and for indicating in brief 
the relation of literature and ideas shows itself in his description of the 
break with medieval thought: “Luther denied any intelligible relation between 
Faith and Works, Machiavelli any intelligible relation between private and 
public morality, and Descartes any intelligible relation between Matter and 
Mind. Allegory became impossible as a literary form, and the divine Amor 
seemed no longer a parable of the Divine Love but its blasphemous parody.” 
This is simplification, true, but simplification is always necessary, and it 
would be hard to find it better done. In addition to the approaches indicated, 
Auden also comments with fresh insight on the development of language, 
rhythm, and structure in the poetry of each age. 

There are a few complaints, of course. The simplifications can become 
irritating, as in the comments on Hamlet, and in the statement that the divine 
element in man to the romantics is “self-consciousness,” where “imagination,” 
with its implication of active shaping as well as self-awareness, might have 
been better. Auden is both deliberate and dogmatic, as dogmatic as Eliot 
and without the latter’s polished, tentative style. Some sections tend to be 
out of proportion: too much space is given to drama in the second volume, 
too little to the romantic use of language in the fourth. But this is perhaps 
mere quibbling. What is important is that we have a full anthology of selec- 
tions reflecting catholic and discriminating taste, with introductions that 
constantly stimulate the critical intelligence. For this we must be truly 
grateful. 

Marymount College. JosepH P. CLANcy. 


Pore and His Contemporaries. Essays presented to George Sherburn. 
Edited by James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press. Pp. viii, 278. $6.00. 

The eighteen essays presented here are so diverse in character that, at first 
glance, there would seem to be no possible unity to their joint publication. 
Only three are broadly interpretative of the historical setting and the intel- 
lectual significance of the work of the group generally associated with Swift 
and Pope. In fact the five essays devoted to each of these are so precisely 
studies in literary criticism that any unity of theme in them is ruled out. 
The same is true of the one essay each devoted to Defoe, Steele (the songs 
in his plays) and, to a less degree, John Gay (a quite fascinating little study ). 
The remaining essays, “Ethics and Political History in Thomson’s Liberty” 
and “The First History of English Poetry” (which is really an edited publica- 
tion of the “Quelques Remarques Hist: sur les Poétes Anglois” in that curious 
book Lessons in Learning French & Italian by the Reverend Joseph Spence) 
are, in addition, political and historical studies respectively. 
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Nevertheless there is, in this book, an underlying unity which is twofold 
in character. First, there is the element of an “outlook” common to the group 
studied and, second, a common appreciation of it by the essayists themselves 
and, if not a participation in it by them, at least an endeavor to adopt it as 
@ common viewpoint. Since the thought and work of George Sherburn has 
been the means of forging the link between the two this volume is in a very 
real way a “tribute” to him. 

Pope’s “contemporaries” were profoundly revolted by Hobbe’s conception 
that the life of man is “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” Even more 
significantly, they were more than merely skeptical of the optimism inherent 
in the “rational” psychological, sociological and cosmological structures that 
were being reared upon the work of Descartes, Locke and Newton. It was 
to be, in fact, this very optimism which would, after being filtered through 
Deism, emerge in the doctrine of the natural goodness, perfectibility and 
progress of Man. In effect these men were taking the view that these “scien- 
tific” architects of purely rational intellectual structures simply were not being 
scientific and, moreover, that if they ever hoped to be they had best say 
farewell to Descartes and a priori reasoning and get back to Bacon. “Men” 
stood at the very center of the structures they were rearing but as “beings” 
they were purely figments of “rationalist” imagination and showed—so they 
maintained, or perhaps only felt—no resemblance whatsoever to the “crea- 
tures” of the real order to which the same term was applied. These men were 
aware of the danger, or perhaps merely of the fallacy, implicit in this 


development of rationalist thought and which Burke was to see as explicit, 


and with such vivid clarity, when men tried to put these “sophomoric” prin- 
ciples, and the “deductions” therefrom into political practice. (The essay 
“Pope and Deism” is an endeavor to suggest that Pope became aware of the 
vital issue toward the end of his literary career.) 

For this very reason a better understanding of these men is necessary if 
we wish to arrive at a full, well-rounded comprehension of the thought, or 
rather the thinking, of eighteenth-century Englishmen rather than try to 
“comprehend” what usually passes muster as the “development of English 
thought in the eighteenth century.” Unequal in value, these essays jointly 
make a very worthwhile contribution toward that end. 

College of New Rochelle. Evpon M. TALLEY. 


Stories oF Our Century sy Catnoric Autuors. Edited by John Gilland 
Brunini and Francis X. Connolly. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Pp. 317. $3.00. 

Here is a first-rate and truly representative selection of the short-story 
writing in our language by Catholic authors in the last few decades. The 
title is a modest one and, like everything else in the book, reflects excellent 
taste and judgment. As a matter of fact, the present collection has a better 
claim to the epithet “great” than a number of other recent ones, but the 
editors have sagely eschewed that arrogant and often groundless boast. 
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There is plenty of action in these tales, but the emphasis is predominantly 
on the portrayal of character. It would hardly be fair to single out particular 
entries for praise, because the twenty-five of them are of uniformly high 
quality and wide variety in theme and setting. There are stories of England 
and Ireland, of Scotland and Spain, of America—the octopus city and the 
backwater town, the Western mountains and the Mexican border country. 
The authors, from Spearman and Corkery to Sullivan and Waugh, are crafts- 
men of established reputation, and their contributions do not hover on the 
fringe but ride full in the main stream of Catholic culture. Not all are 
explicitly religious in theme; not one is of the old-fashioned sentimental- 
pietistic type. Taken all together they show us living men and women 
(and children) of our age at work and at play, in action and in repose, 
as seen by Catholic eyes. This collection—a rich and discerning half-century’s 
literary harvest—has the mature and sympathetic understanding of human 
nature without smugness, the unapologetic air of humble assurance that are 
characteristic of the culture that has made and still molds our civilization. 

Fordham University. Joun P. Laney. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Goop Writinc. A Handbook of Modern Rhetoric. By 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. Pp. xiv, 523. $4.75. 

A Stupy or Lirerature. For Readers and Critics. By David Daiches. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. Pp. ix, 240. $2.75. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY IN MoperN Poetry. By William Van O’Connor. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. xii, 279. $4.00. 

Of late a number of rewarding studies on the art and craft of literature 
have been published which are ideally suited for the needs of the under- 
graduate. To place, for example, David Daiches’ A Study of Literature for 
Readers and Critics into the hands of an eager but blundering freshman would 
immeasurably sharpen his perspective of imaginative literature and set him 
in the right direction for further literary studies. Questions such as: What 
is literature? In what does the literary use of language consist? What is 
fiction? What is poetry? Why read imaginative literature? are posited and 
admirably answered. They are elemental questions, it is true, but as Mr. 
Daiches remarks “it is the elementary questions that are most easily taken 
for granted and never answered.” 

Working in a more circumscribed field than Mr. Daiches but with the same 
general purposefulness, William Van O’Connor in his Sense and Sensibility 
in Modern Poetry has endeavored to make modern poetry more palatable 
for the student. While it is not exactly fare for freshmen it is certainly di- 
gestible by those aficionados in our college classes who are interested in, but 
bewildered by, the intricacies and obscurity of today’s poetry. Here an 
historical and critical background of the plight of the twentieth century’s poet 
has been delineated. Leading terms like “myth,” “irony,” and “tension” 
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have been explained in a language commensurate with the average intelli- 
gence, and having understood them the reader need no longer feel as helpless 
as a blind man in an unfamiliar room when he encounters the poetic of myth- 
makers like Yeats or Hart Crane, or ironists like Auden or Eliot. 

Brooks and Warren’s latest contribution, however, will probably receive a 
far more enthusiastic reception than was awarded to either of the above- 
menticned books. It fills a more poignantly felt need. Their Fundamentals 
of Good Writing, which is a deft analysis of correct composition, is intended 
us a vade mecum for anyone even remotely concerned with Freshman English. 
Lest any professor be unduly exhilarated, however, the authors clearly state 
that no charism emanates from their pages nor do they indulge in any 
legerdemain by which a freshman can be painlessly transformed into a com- 
petent writer. Their principal concern is to indicate the more direct route 
to proficiency in writing. 

The fundamental principle incarnated in this book is that “Straight think- 
ing is the basis of all good writing.” A bit of advice more ancient than 
Horace’s letter to the Pisos, but it is still a principle which is almost univer- 
sally ignored by youths who are obliged to write a weekly theme. Because 
of this failing, Brooks and Warren have wisely incorporated into their book 
a concise course in logic. They have convincingly indicated the writer’s 
absolute need of it and have rendered it as attractive as possible. The student 
who ambitions writing with distinction should not be slow in absorbing its 
principles. To look for any new rules of rhetoric or of composition in this 
work would be futile. There aren’t any. The authors merely rewrite what 
teachers have been chalking on blackboards for centuries. It is all here, 
from Cicero to Conrad. Their unique contribution consists in the ordering 
and in the thoroughness of their book. Where the run-of-the-mill manual 
on composition plunges with more boldness than prudence in medias res, 
Brooks and Warren begin ab ovo. They ask and answer questions like the 
following: How does expression differ from communication? How does one 
find a subject to write on? What is the difference between objective and 
subjective discourse? What makes a good metaphor? These questions appear 
simple only because they are fundamental. It is the teacher who has to sweat 
out Freshman English who will be most appreciative of the manner in which 
Brooks and Warren get both the professor and the pupil over their respective 
hurdles. 

The book is freshened by a judicious selection of examples from writers old 
and new. These excerpts are generously scattered throughout the book as 
concrete illustrations of the principles discussed. There are sections, how- 
ever, which are reserved for the especially gifted among a composition class. 
Not too many will succeed in assimilating into their writing the niceties of 
pattern, texture, tone, and prose rhythm. That they should have heard of 
these elements, however, is to their advantage. The chapter on diction seems 
to fall below the high-water mark of the rest of the book. It is neither as 
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‘clear nor as positive as the other chapters. Vigor and variety of diction, 
for example, are touched on, but so casually that one could easily under- 
estimate their importance and necessity. Aside from this the book is easily 
the most satisfactory manual of composition that today’s teacher will find. 
All the traditional and time-honored rules are here—but in a new dress. It 
is an inviting and a comely dress. 

Woodstock College. James L. Tyne. 


HISTORY 


THe ALPHaBET. A Key to the History of Mankind. By David Diringer, D. Litt. 

New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. xii, 595. $12.00. 

This book is now the complete and indispensable reference work in the 
English language on the whole range of problems connected with the origin, 
differentiation and diffusion of writing. It consists of an introduction and two 
parts dealing with writing in the most basic sense, as with the nonalphabetic 
and alphabetic systems. It is hardly possible to be historically or geograph- 
ically consistent in following this arrangement, and Dr. Diringer quite prop- 
erly does not do otherwise than place the numerous Indian and Indian-derived 
scripts—which though nonalphabetic are apparently developed from the 
Aramaic alphabet—in the long second portion of his volume. Each section 
is preceded by a compact historical introduction and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of specialized references remarkably up to date at the period of pub- 
lication. Illustrations and tables abound thoroughout, enabling the reader to 
form an adequate picture of the vast majority of the world’s writing systems, 
both past and present. The broad aim of the work is to achieve an exhaus- 
tively complete description of human script and in this objective Dr. Diringer 
may certainly be said to have succeeded. The book will serve as a minimum 
point of departure for the investigation of surely every conceivable type of 
writing employed in human history. For this very reason, however, the work 
is inevitably uneven and has been in several sections severely criticized by 
authorities and specialists who have rightly strictured carelessness and errors 
in detail. The critical objective, therefore, has been unfortunately but almost 
inevitably sacrificed to the encyclopedic throughout the larger part of the 
treatment. It is naturally in the Near Eastern and Semitic sphere that the criti- 
cal and analytic aspects are most to be expected, as Dr. Diringer is well 
known as a specialist in Hebrew Palestinian inscriptions. One is not disap- 
pointed, for there is an extended account of the acute problem regarding the 
origin of the alphabet. The epigraphic recapitulation is excellent and useful, 
but the author’s attitude to the only constructive theory in the field, namely the 
acrophonic and Proto-Sinaitic explanation, seems excessively negative. On the 
equally disputed question concerning the dating of the Hellenic alphabet Dr. 
Diringer appears on the whole to give too carefully eclectic a summary. There 
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is no doubt, however, that this book is a work of monumental learning and 
tremendous proportions, deserving of the highest respect. No library should be 
lacking a copy, for The Alphabet, as its subtitle indicates, is not only the mod- 
ernizing of Isaac Taylor’s classical study which has long been needed, but an 
attempt to cover a far wider field of human culture. In fact, that is its inferior- 
ity before Taylor’s great analytical work, namely the ambition of covering so 
universal an area and an almost antecedent compulsion to certain weaknesses. 
The fascination and the utility of this book outweigh all criticisms from any 
save the specialist. 

In the revised edition which has now appeared many of the obvious 
criticisms have been met by appropriate adjustments. 

Loyola College, Baltimore. Joun V. Watsu. 


GERMANY 2000 Years. By Kurt F. Reinhardt. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 

Co. Pp. xvi, 765. $8.50. 

Dr. Reinhardt has written a very perplexing book. He undoubtedly has 
a deep philosophic mind as is evidenced by his book, A Realistic Philosophy. 
He is also an able historian of ideas and philosophies as is manifest in the 
best, and most valuable pages of this book. Moreover, his editorship of 
Der Feuerreiter, from 1925 until the advent of Nazi censorship, marks him as 
a man animated by a full Christian awareness of responsibility in the life 
of this world. But as an historian of the life of man, men and peoples he 
appears to have several very serious shortcomings. The character of his 
weakness may be found in the omissions in his “selective” bibliography. A 
little less than half of his “text-book” is devoted to the medieval period in 
which one might well expect that the foci of a study undertaking to demon- 
strate the relationship between ideas and social developments would be: first, 
the spread of Western monastic Christianity; second, the developments which 
culminated in the “Investiture Contest” and the surrendering of Germany 
into the hands of the princes; and, third, the spiritual origins of the Reforma- 
tion as well as those which emanated from economic and political develop- 
ments. Out of these, one would expect a thoughtful analysis of the “problem” 
and “significance” of the emerging conflict between Church and State in 
medieval society just as one would expect a like analysis of the “revolution 
of nihilism” in our own time. Here the former is hardly touched upon 
analytically; the latter not at all. It is not surprising, then, that the works 
written, or edited, by Geoffrey Barraclough, Fritz Kern and Gerd Tellenbach 
are neither cited nor listed in the bibliography. Moreover he does not see 
a parallel between Hohenstaufen “imperialism” and Hitlerian totalitarianism 
which, in itself, is revealing of the German character which, he maintains, 
tended to shape the destiny of the German people (p. xii). For each evoked 
a constellation of antagonistic forces which, in the end, united to destroy 
it root and branch. By not seeing it he does not see that it might very well 
lead to a more sympathetic understanding, by those to whom his book is ad- 
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dressed, of the German people and their history than the theme which does 
emerge. This theme, which predicates a love of liberty (elevated by Christi- 
anity to the spiritual plane) and the aspiration to realize it (as the animating 
heart of the German character) as the narrative of German history just 
does not come off. He falls back upon a variation of the usual form of 
German historical apologetics: aspiration and frustration. And, as usual, 
frustration derives from three things: unwise, if not bad, leadership; internal 
particularism; necessitation due to external dangers. This last factor tends 
to be handled in such a way as to show that external threats always tended 
to pervert otherwise high Christian aims into lower, but immediate, ends. 
As revealing anything about the “German character” the reader will probably 
react as he would do the confession of a man that he had indeed fallen into 
sin but adding, at once, that it was really someone else’s fault and therefore 
not his own. 

Even the Weimar Republic is presented as the historic attainment, at 
long last, of the means to achieve an external manifestation of the inward 
German character but—again frustration. But was the Weimar Republic 
ever anything more than a facade to meet the exigencies of international 
political necessitation born of military defeat? Was the German ever able 
to look at it with a feeling that it was his—a part of his social being? Did 
he ever feel that it deserved his loyalty because it had been the means 
whereby he had risen to his high level of culture and civilization? Was it not 
rather the very negation of what a vital political institution must be? Was not 
the real German “political” institution the alliance of the Junkers, industrial- 
ists and the “Military Science Co.” which, indeed, performed the significant 
functions of a state? 

Dr. Reinhardt’s long passages on the history of ideas and philosophic 
thought, as well as those upon the history of German literature and, in 
particular, those on Goethe, Schiller and German Romanticism, are of 
immense and probably permanent value. Yet the book is marred, as a 
whole, because the author does not have a sharp and penetrating perception 
of the nature of the creature “historic man.” Men, for Reinhardt, are crea- 
tures of, and moved by, ideas. True, every bit of it. But man is also a 
creature of social experience and habit and, as such, is the man who has 
“historic social being.” This is the man of temporal existence. 

The key to Dr. Reinhardt’s whole thought lies exposed in his conception 
of the medieval synthesis. It was, for him, something conceived in the 
minds of men and then progressively made manifest, through institutions, 
in the form and character of an almost ideal social order. The whole im- 
pression is of a descent of an ideal to, and into, the order of temporal reality. 
The whole effect is to regard men as instrumental, yet (in a sense) passive, 
causes. It tends to delimit man’s social vitality to the rational activity conse- 
quent upon an inner aspiration to know, to understand and then to realize. 
There are of course Catholic minds to whom this conception is a meaningful 
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and satisfying (perhaps that word reveals a lot) interpretation of the nature 
of man as man. To them this book may well appear as the great Catholic 
history of the German people. But there are other Catholic minds which, 
accepting man’s aspiration to know as valid and vital, also feel that man 
is animated by the aspiration to be—to become all that he can be according 
to the nature given him and that institutions, as organized human associations 
for human ends (both spiritual and temporal), have emerged, out of man’s 
historic experience, for the service of that aspiration. Such experience, as 
ever enlarging man’s aspiration to become, seems to them to be upon a par, 
as motivating, with ideas, truths, or the Truth. Indeed the latter to them 
seem to be orienting rather than motivating. Seen in this light the Medieval 
synthesis appears as a social “creative by-product” in which ideas (and 
ideals) and experience approached an harmonious conformity. It was, 
as a synthesis, to be rapidly undermined—and from the side of widening 
human experience rather than primarily from the side of religious, and 
philosophic, ideas. For the Catholic mind aware of the dialectical dualism 
of the thinking and experiencing (doing) man, as manifested in social forms 
and in social objectives, Dr. Reinhardt’s study will seem to have missed 
the very point which his introduction leads one to believe he would under- 
take to demonstrate. 

Primarily a cultural history of the German people, one will derive from 
it an enormous amount of information about the Germans and their history. 
Whether it will lead one to a sympathetic appreciation of and for the German 
people, and of and for their contributions to Western civilization, is, at the 


very least, doubtful. And this is not even to consider whether this study 
might be a contribution toward enabling us to make that experience our own. 


College of New Rochelle. Evpon M. TALLey. 


HisToRY OF THE Pores. From the Close of the Middle Ages. By Ludwig 
von Pastor. Vol. XXXV, Benedict XIV (1740-1758). St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. Pp. xliv, 516. $5.00. 

Volume thirty-five of the English Pastor contains part of the history of 
the pontificate of Benedict XIV. The first six of Pastor’s nine chapters on 
Benedict are translated here. The Foreword is, then, incorrect when it asserts 
that this volume corresponds to the first part of Volume XVI of the German 
original. No doubt the last three chapters of that part will be forthcoming 
in volume thirty-six. It is unfortunate that this is not stated in the present 
volume. 

The translation by E. F. Peeler is competent throughout. If on close ex- 
amination one feels that certain words and phrases could have been better 
turned, this is a defect common to all but perfect translating. For scientific 
work, of course, the German text must be consulted. 

The pontificate of Benedict was not lacking in importance and Pastor 
has given the only rounded study of it which exists. Benedict is by common 
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consent the most erudite of all the popes but he showed in his defense of 
the faith against philosophical libertinism and Enlightenment politics that 
he had address as well as zeal in the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs. His 
practical mastery of canon law enabled him to succeed in his efforts to 
modernize the central government of the Church and to leave his mark on the 
liturgical sciences. 

It has been said of Benedict that he was the first of the popes whom the 
enemies of the Church admired in life and praised in death. This is true, 
but rather of Protestant countries than Catholic. Certainly Benedict was 
able to effect very little improvement of Church afiairs in France and Portu- 
gal. His correspondence with Voltaire, in which some have seen an instance 
of his desire to win back by goodness and understanding even uncompromis- 
ing enemies of the Christian faith, caused the Pope some embarrassment and 
he explained it by saying that he was unaware of Voltaire’s extreme position. 

As is usual in Pastor’s masterpiece, the history of the popes tends to 
become a world history. The activity of the Holy See in defending Catholic 
principles throughout the world and its solicitude for the welfare of souls 
endow its history with wide horizons. The century appears in these pages 
as an unattractive one with its princely absolutism, its hollowness, insincerity 
and arrogance. 


Woodstock College. FE. A. Ryan. 


THE SOUTHERN COLONIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 1607-1689. By 
Wesley Frank Craven. (A History of the South, Vol. I.) Baton Rouge, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press. Pp. xv, 451. $6.00. 

Professor Craven’s study is Volume I in the projected ten-volume history 
of the South. The author, a professor at New York University and a native 
of the South, recalls that the people he is describing did not consider them- 
selves as Southerners. Thus to him the story of the Southern colonies can 
only be related to the larger story of European expansion. 

A chapter on French and Spanish influences in Southern history opens 
the study. These influences were not as important as those of the English, 
but their significance is too often belittled. Most of the remaining chapters 
are given over to Virginia. 

Professor Craven is not an economic historian—which is probably the 
reason for his strong tendency toward constitutional and political matters. 
Every scholar to his taste, but with so small an attention to economic and 
social phases of life, there is a great void in this picture of the seventeenth- 
century South. 

As has been said most of this work is given over to a discussion of Virginia. 
This might be explained by the fact that the history of Virginia is much 
more fully documented than that of any of the other colonies. However, 
Dr. Craven also presents a most detailed piece of work on Maryland and 
the Carolinas. Interestingly enough, in his study Delaware is excluded. This 
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seems to square with the idea of many nineteenth-century Southern poli- 
ticians who thought of Maryland as Southern and Delaware as a neutral. 

A number of American historians have given a tremendous amount of good 
writing to this field. Charles M. Andrews, Thomas J. Wertenbaker, and the 
author of this volume himself have made a lasting contribution to this field. 
Yet with all of this Dr. Craven has met this challenge by introducing new 
avenues of research. 

The late Professor Andrews’ conclusions (The Colonial Period of American 
History, Vol. I1., p. 289) contradict Dr. Craven’s assertion that, “It appears 
that from the first, Protestants outnumbered Catholics in the Maryland 
colony” (p. 193). Andrews points out that many of the Roman Catholic 
gentry obtained their lands under assumed names as was necessary in England 
where the laws against the Popish recusants were particularly severe. Andrews 
also states that many of the early servants were from the households of the 
Roman Catholic gentlemen and presumably were Roman Catholic them- 
selves, and that “It would be a mistake to assume that all the rank and file 
were Protestants” (p. 289). 

Dr. Craven has given us a truly scholarly treatment of the American co- 
lonial period. There is a wealth of material clearly presented which will do 
much to give the author his true place in American historiography and con- 
tinue to give status to this new History of the South. 

Fordham University. James J. FLYNN. 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF America 1861-1865. By E. Merton Coulter. 
(A History of the South, Vol. VII.) Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State 
University Press. Pp. x, 644. $7.00. 

This volume is the second of two volumes assigned to Dr. Coulter in the 
impressive New History of the South. The ten volumes that will complete 
the work are not being presented in chronological order, the present volume 
being the seventh in the series and the fifth in print. Little or no time is 
spent bemoaning the loss of the war. Professor Coulter’s study begins with 
the secession of the seven states of the Lower South, and ends with the 
capture of Jefferson Davis. Though several chapters are concerned with 
military aspects, the focus (and significance) of the work is on the excellent 
portrayal of Southern culture. The facts are presented with a minimum of 
dramatics. Here is the excellent and full documentation of a people who 
fought for their sacred cause and lost. 

The author covers the full and many-sided problems faced by the Con- 
federacy from the unpreparedness, which the South felt in 1861, through 
such concerns as war supplies, agriculture, transportation and internal dis- 
sensions. Much is made of the dissensions that caused the South so many 
heartaches and failures. These conditions were as prevalent in the North, 
but the glorious lights of victory dissipate the heavy fogs of error and aim- 
lessness. 
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The characteristic excellence of the whole book overshadows several weak 
sections. For example, Dr. Coulter heads one of his shortest chapters, 
“Diplomacy.” Students of the Civil War are aware that the failure of the 
South to attract help from Europe was one of the most potent reasons for 
its failure. The “Trent Affair” was a very critical situation for both the 
North and the South. If the North had failed to accept England’s ultimatum, 
the South, in all probability, would have had the might of John Bull behind 
them. The author discusses this entire problem in twenty-six lines (pp. 186- 
187), and fails to use one of the most important secondary sources on this 
question, Great Britain and the American Civil War, by E. D. Adams. Dr. 
Coulter distorts the Catholic Church’s part in the war by stating that all 
the clergy in the South approved slavery, and the Southern cause (p. 522). 
He revives an age-old backhand slap at the Church with, “Catholics, whose 
world-wide system of government was attuned to support any secular estab- 
lishment under which they were living naturally found themselves loyally 
supporting the Confederacy” (p. 521). 

This book is not the story of a South that was fortified in every way to 
fight a successful war. The large number of military exemptions; the willing- 
ness of Southern merchants to take advantage of profiteering; and the general 
lackadaisical attitude of governmental officials were all weaknesses that made 
for the Lost Cause. 

Professor Coulter sums up his thesis with, “Neither nature nor God had 
decreed that a region of the earth’s surface as diversified as the United 
States in geography, economic interests, and political theories should be one 
nation” (p. 568). It is still difficult for a Southern professor to stand forth 
and courageously proclaim, “We were wrong.” . The war will never be over. 

The author, with the exception of the few deficiencies seen by this reviewer, 
has presented a masterful discussion written in an admirably lucid historical 
prose. His comprehensive knowledge derives an added richness from the 
author’s ability at proper perspective. In this volume Professor Coulter 
continues to hold the title of one of the South’s most distinguished historians. 

Fordham University. James J. FLYNN. 


A Junius BrstiocrapHy. With a preliminary essay on the political back- 
ground, text and identity. By Francesco Cordasco. New York: Burt Frank- 
lin. Pp. 125. $6.00. 

This excellently arranged and well-annotated bibliography will prove a real 
aid to such scholars as, for one reason or another, stumble upon the problem 
of Junius. A few hours with this slim volume will enable anyone to “brief” 
himself upon Junius scholarship right down to the author’s own article, “Col- 
onel Macleane and the Junius Controversy” (Journal of English Literary 
History, September, 1949), where he has set forth his reasons for naming 
Laughlin Macleane as Junius. The argument is very briefly summarized here, 


as part of the introductory essay. 


an 
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To help the reader further, the author has included some rather important 
material that one is sure to need if one wishes to pursue the problem. The 
essay is prefaced by “A list of the general changes of the Ministry, from the 
accession of George III, to the commencement of Lord North’s Ministry, in 
the year 1770.” Other material, such as a genealogy of the Grenvilles and 
Pitts, is to be found in the eight appendices. Perhaps the real tribute that 
will be paid to Dr. Cordasco for his work will be the almost silent sighs of 
relief which will arise from the lips of perplexed students when, after getting 
upon many a blind alley, they discover this “map of the terrain.” 

Coilege of New Rochelle. ; Etpon M. TALLey. 


Wesster’s GeocrapuicaL Dictionary. A Dictionary of names of places 
with geographical and historical information and pronunciations. — Illus- 
trated with many maps in the text and with twenty-four maps in full 
color. Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. Merriam Co. Pp. xxxi, 1293, xxiv. 
$8.50. 

Here is a reference work that will prove useful in every library, editorial 
office, etc., and in general to everybody who seeks modern and concise geo- 
graphical information. It contains 40,000 articles, twice as many, at least 
as those in the Gazetteer at the end of Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary, which seems to have been its foundation. 

The needs of a fast-changing world have made inadequate and insufficient 
the geographical information given at the end of several of our large diction- 
aries, and the endeavors of the compilers has been to answer a pressing 
demand for a work of a wider scope. A perusal of many pages, especially 
of articles with which this reviewer is acquainted, has convinced him that the 
compilers have spared no effort to make the book comprehensive and useful. 
An important feature of the Dictionary is the fact that in the case of alterna- 
tive spellings (Zaragoza and Saragossa, Krakow and Cracow, etc.) or of 
different names altogether for the same place (Aachen and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Santo Domingo and Ciudad Trujillo, Stalingrad and Tsaritsyn, etc.), both 
are given and one referred to the other. 

No work of this kind, however, can be expected to be perfect in every 
way. Amid the mass of information given the following innaccuracies or 
omissions have been noticed. Chillan: Mention is made of the earthquake 
that destroyed this city in central Chile in 1835, but not of the one that 
completely flattened it on January 24, 1939, when nearly 15,000 people were 
killed. Saragossa: “. . . French were defeated by English nearby 1710.” 
The fact is that the French and Spanish armies were defeated by the allied 
English, Austrian and Portuguese armies. Carete: The Peruvian town (popu- 
lation about 5,000) is mentioned, but not the Chilean town of Caifiete, 
capital of the Department of the same name, which has twice as many 
inhabitants. Carthago: “Ancient city ... about on site of modern Tunis.” 
No, Tunis is on one end of the lake of Tunis (12 miles long) and Carthago 
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was precisely on the other end. See Encyclopedia Britannica. Auchinleck: 
“Pronounced okin-lek.” The name of the home of James Boswell is cited as 
one of the most oddly pronounced geographical names in English: af’ flek. 
See Standard English Dictionary and article Cumnock with Holmhead in 
Encyclopedia Britannica. These shortcomings and other minor details, 
however, do not detract from the over-all value of the book. 


Fordham University. Cartos F. Mc Hate. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


FouNDATIONS OF PuiLosopuy. By T. V. Fleming, S.J. Sydney: Shakespeare 

Head Press. Pp. x, 210. 15/-( Australian). 

This introduction to scholastic philosophy is intended for the general 
reader who has had no previous contact with the subject. All professors 
who have ever been asked by an interested but uninitiated friend for “a good 
book on philosophy” will rejoice at Father Fleming’s volume, which fills a 
long-felt need. Most primers in scholastic philosophy are designed to sup- 
lement formal college lectures and consequently are quite unsuited for a 
person planning a little home study course by himself. This book laudably 
eschews the technical language and over-subtleties that so often confuse 
the unguided beginner. It might easily have been entitled “Philosophy Self- 
Taught” for it follows the procedure found successful in self-teaching manu- 
als in other fields. 

Father Fleming begins, more geometrico, by laying down six axioms and 
two postulates, but he develops his book according to the traditional em- 
pirico-deductive rather than the purely deductive method. There is never- 
theless a tone of logical rigor given the work by frequent reference to the 
axioms, postulates and previously demonstrated statements; this quasi-mathe- 
matical framework functions (as it did also for Spinoza) as a unifying 
matrix. 

The book is divided into twenty short chapters in which the basic truths 
of logic, metaphysics, epistemology, psychology and cosmology are treated. 
The omission of ethics and theodicy in a book for beginners seems quite 
justified. 

Two features of the book will appeal especially to the readers for whom 
it is designed: (1) exposition by chapters and subheadings rather than by 
the classical form of thesis, definitions and proof, (2) the discussion of the 
relationship between science and philosophy. Many contemporary scientific 
theories are treated in their relation to pertinent scholastic theses. The 
theories of atomic structure, non-Euclidean spaces, relativity, etc., are dis- 
cussed briefly and their relevance to scholastic cosmology indicated. 

A commendable feature of the book is the introduction of modern philoso- 
phers and scientists by means of quotations from their own works. 

Weston, Mass. THomas J. Owens. 
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Mopern PuiLosopuirs oF Epucation. By John S. Brubacher. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Pp. 349. $4.00. 

With a perfectly adequate background for the present work, Dr. Brubacher 
aj/proaches his task in customary fairness of mind, but with an experimen- 
talist trend of evaluation. In more than one place he would emphasize the 
impossibility of eternal, immutable principles, but yet admits, as few experi- 
mentalists care to, that such principles do not deny instrumental values (cf. 
pp. 40, 112, 333), but subordinate such values to fixed, ultimate aims. Thus, 
the instrumentalist or experimentalist has no place for the eternal and im- 
mutable, but the absolutist has a place for changing utility. 

With no thought at polemic, for the writer feels reasonably familiar with 
the outstanding quality of Dr. Brubacher’s studies (cf. Tuoucut, March, 
1948, for a review of the same author’s A History of the Problems of Educa- 
tion), it might be opportune to examine in a few words the problem of ex- 
perimentalism. Of interest will be the methods of approach to this problem, 
since space does not allow more. The scholastic philosopher is familiar with 
the philosophical approach, by which relativists are seen to contradict them. 
selves in positing certain absolutes such as the scientific method and the 
democratic faith. But the experimentalist is not disturbed by a contradiction, 
since evolving truth to him has no law of contradiction. 

A second approach appears more successful—the historical. Under this 
examination the ascendancy of relativist, pragmatic norms during the last 
two or three generations of our American life has not been felicitous. Far 
from the alleged health of divergent opinion on the fundamentals of life, 
certain bloc patterns have emerged which are detrimental to individual liberty. 
Witness the labor and capital blocs, the doctrinaire approach of certain 
parties in the Federal aid to education controversy, or the absolutist com- 
munist doctrine which tinged a large segment of American life before the 
present clarification of issue. Even now many Americans would agree with 
Justice Holmes, in a conclusion we may hazard from his philosophy, “If the 
majority of the American people want Communism, it is all right.” There 
are no lasting norms of right and wrong to make atheistic Communism, ever- 
lastingly and in all circumstances, whether or not it is in power, wrong. 

A third approach suggests itself—the practical. Philosophy is practical, 
so is history; but this term is used because of more immediate application. 
Pragmatism, judging whether or not a thing works, itself does not work. 
It is quite impossible to evaluate utility in the way the pragmatist, experiment- 
alist, instrumentalist, reconstructionist, would have us. The international scene 
is too large, the national scene too complex, the individual himself too chang- 
ing, to hope for effective action by the norm of utility. And then again, suppose 
a personal God exists, or that man has a spiritual and immortal soul, working 
norms of utility would need sharp revision. Such factual possibilities cannot 
be ruled out by the norm of social utility, for the norm of social utility is 
itself undetermined, unless basic factors are settled. If God and the soul are 
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ruled out, this can be done, apparently, only by the use of elemental logic. 
Experimentalists will probably not wish to be stymied by the universal 
skepticism which results from the denial of elemental logic. At least this 
puts the problem where it is, in epistemology. Thus, we return to the philo- 
sophical approach, though the historical and practical may be ad hominem 
more effective. 

Georgetown University. Joun E. Wise. 


NewMan’s University: Ipea anp Reatity. By Fergal McGrath, S.J. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 537. $7.00. 

Cardinal Newman holds out intellectual culture as the end and object of a 
university education. He means by a university education a liberal educa- 
tion, after the acquirement of the elementary tools of learning and before 
specific professional or vocational training. By intellectual culture he means 
not only a mind used to handling problems with dispatch, moderation and 
efficiency, but also a basic fund of knowledge to use. By his liberal educa- 
tion the student becomes mentally vigorous, but he also has something on 
which to use his mind. He has studied God, man and nature in the sciences, 
in the humanities and in theology. He knows whereon he stands. 

A second emphasis of Newman’s study concerns the inclusion of theology 
in the university curriculum. Without it we have the year without the spring, 
the play without the protagonist. Newman is analyzing the university philo- 
sophically, not theologically, that is, not from the standpoint of revealed 
religion. Even in its idea, looking at the university’s specific purpose before 
or after Christ, or presuming Christ had not come, theology would still be 
in the curriculum. Such theology concerns the God of nature, beginning and 
end, as known from human reason. There is no liberal education without 
the study of God. 

The philosophical abstraction of the idea of a university, before it is con- 
sidered as existing within the life of the Church, should be a method familiar 
enough to all scholastic philosophers. They study the natural order and 
prescind from revealed religion. 

What is the advantage of considering the university in this way? One may 
have a superb school which is not Catholic; one may have a Catholic institu- 
tion which is not a good school. Because we put out a brainy man, even 
with theology, does not mean that he is a good man; because we put out a 
good man does not mean he is a learned man. When we know what a uni- 
versity is, we can talk about a Catholic university. That is what the Popes 
do. Having clarified his purpose, that is what Newman does too, and he is 
more Catholic than the Popes, if we may use that expression. He wants his 
learned man to be religious, and his religious man learned. The more the 
learning, the more there should be of virtue and faith. This is what Newman 
means. He has analyzed most clearly the sin of intellect by which man’s 
highest attainment is used not for good but ior evil. The university gives 
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him the intellect; the Catholic university, with God’s grace and man’s good 
will, also gives virtue. The Church founded universities, hoping to train 
men for good. 

An analysis like this of Newman’s teaching was not always possible. Mis- 
interpretations of “knowledge is its own end” have abounded in the highest 
quarters and still abound. Knowledge is its own end, but it is not man’s end. 

We can only thank Father McGrath for his definitive study of the back- 
ground of the /dea of a University. His book is a work of loving scholarship 
that has paged through letters, archives, diaries, documents. But he does it 
as a liberally educated man, seeing the man Newman. The greatest single 
contribution of Father McGrath’s book, other than the sure analysis of New- 
man’s teaching, is the revealing story of Newman the doer. His Catholic 
university in Ireland was a success; his dealings with men were successful. 
His success was not of a generation, but of generations. But he was a 
practical, real administrator in the here and now. His professors were chosen 
felicitously ; his financial policy was sound; his building acquisitions prudent; 
his human relationships with the difficulties of the Irish Episcopate, as he 
dealt with difficult problems, was sublimely courteous, frank, and practical. 
Newman was a successful administrator. He even carved well at table for 
as many as thirty hungry youths in his household. 

It is well that the centennial of the /dea of a University, delivered as Dis- 
courses on the Scope and Nature of University Education, four lectures in 
the building called Rotunda at Dublin, five written, not delivered, should 
be commemorated with Father McGrath’s study. There is no classic on 


liberal education equal to Newman’s. Be it said to the lasting praise of 
Father McGrath’s book that the fullest understanding is now possible of 
Newman’s University, idea and reality. 

Georgetown University. Joun E. Wise. 


Psycuo.ocie Rérvexive. By André Marc, S.J. Vol. I: La Connaissance. 
Pp. 382. Vol. Il: La Volonté et ’Esprit. Pp. 420. Bruxelles: L’Edition 
Universelle, S.A. 475 frs. belges. 

There are two ways of developing a rational psychology of man. The 
first, the traditional approach, sees man as a thing, disinterestedly, and con- 
siders him as an object taking its proper place among the other objects of 
thought. The second sees man, or, more properly, the self, as a subject, 
present to himself as subject in all rational activity, and considers him from 
the point of view of the interior spiritual act. The present work chooses the 
second of these two courses. It discusses the same problems, of intellect, 
will, soul, and follows the same sequence, differing from the traditional 
approach only in the point of departure and in the method. As the author 
tells us at the end of the work, he has not arrived at new conclusions but has 
come to his conclusions by a new route. 

The point of departure for this study of man is the sign, a term which in 
the author’s meaning embraces not only words but any external and sensible 
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manifestation of a conscious interior intentional act. The sign as such is 
important because it lies midway between the thing signified and the subject 
signifying, and its presence immediately involves a distinction between 
subject and object. Hence the mind can direct its attention either upon the 
object or upon the subject, i.e., upon itself as known in the intentional act. 
As conscious the intentional act is naturally reflexive, and can thus provide 
a point from which explicit reflection can begin; as interior it gives direction 
to reflection and permits an even more penetrating interiorizaton of the act; 
as intentional it exhibits that relativity which is necessary for the progressive 
self-realization of the self through the assimilative powers of the intellect and 
the will. 

The structure of the act of the intellect, as it reveals itself in reflection, is 
that of a synthesis of subject and object in the unity of the act. Further 
reflection shows that the condition of the possibility of this penetration of 
the knowing subject by the object lies in the nature of the faculty itself, 
demands a distinction between the intellectus agens and the intellectus possi 
bilis. Hence the faculty is known through its act and its nature from the 
common denominator of all its acts: it is the faculty of being. A parallel 
analysis of the rational volitional activity leads to an understanding of the 
will as a faculty; and further analysis of the differentiation of the faculties 
leads to a knowledge of the soul as the underlying unifying principle of 
faculties at once distinct but mutually necessary to each other. 

The deduction of the attributes of the soul, its simplicity, spirituality and 
immortality follows and is achieved by the same analytic reflection on the 
acts, particularly on the intentionality of the act. On this point the link 
between intentionality and immortality is especially interesting. 

There are two points that call for some criticism. The first refers to the 
starting point, the second to the method. There is no intrinsic difficulty in 
assuming the sign as the starting point of psychological reflection. Others, 
such as August Brunner, already used this starting point at least as regards 
the theory of knowledge. But there is some ambiguity in the author’s position. 
Having given us an exhaustive analysis of the sign in the very beginning of 
the work, one expects this to be the concrete starting point at each stage of the 
analysis, yet it would seem that the actual starting point in each instance 
is the interior conscious act itself. Where the sign is mentioned it is as an 
introduction to the conscious act, or as a corroboration of a conclusion 
already settled. It is assuredly a convenient confirmatory reference, easily 
intelligible and readily acceptable. Granted that the point does not make a 
great difference, since the two starting points are intimately related, the am- 
biguity between the announced purpose of the author and his actual treat- 
ment of the problems does not help to clarity. 

In regard to method, this review does not intend to pass judgment on the 
theoretical possibility of achieving a complete psychology of man by reflective 
analysis alone. As mentioned, the point of view consistently maintained is 
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that of the moi pensant, presumably an a posteriori beginning and one that 
would seem to require a posteriori treatment. Having given the author the 
benefit of not a few doubts in the course of the two volumes, we discover at 
the very end that his analysis is after all partly a priori—just as we suspected. 
He does not explicitly invoke a priori reasons, but those reasons are never- 
theless implicit in and necessary to his argument. The ‘deduction’ of the 
ultimate conditions of the possibility of the concrete act presupposes at least 
an implicit use of the principle of causality. The method is not then merely 
that of passage from the implicit to the explicit; it is not purely analytical. 
As the author admits in his final word on the method: “L’apriori et l’a 
posteriori sont dans un complet accord et la méthode n’est pas plus l'un 
que l’autre, mais les deux indivisiblement, car elle s’engage dans le réel jusqu’a 
son assise derniére” (p. 409). 

These criticisms are in no way intended to detract from the remarkable 
achievement of the two volumes. The plan of the work is most ambitious, 
and the author sustains a high level of scholarship and interest throughout. 
Perhaps the summations of opposing theories could be more brief, and the 
author’s own thought pointed up more clearly, but the careful reader will not 
be disconcerted by the abundance of quotation and reference to modern 
authors. The exceptional richness of the materials used by the author serve 
to emphasize the possibility of ever greater agreement on matters of supreme 
importance to philosophy. 

Woodstock College. CHARLES DENECKE. 


Turee Minutes A Day. By James Keller, M.M. New York: Doubleday & 

Company, Inc. Pp. xvi, 365. $2.00. 

Roap To a Ricuer Lire. By Walter B. Pitkin. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ing Company. Pp. viii, 326. $3.00. 

By now, the larger number of thinking people in this country are familiar 
with The Christophers, Father Keller’s lay movement which aims to re- 
store “fundamental truth” to six vital fields of public influence: (1) educa- 
tion, (2) government, (3) the writing end of newspapers, magazines, books, 
radio, motion pictures and television, (4) trade unions, (5) social service, 
and (6) library work. Father Keller’s thesis is simple. Less than one per 
cent of humanity have caused most of the world’s recent major troubles. 
This handful, which hates the basic truth on which our nation is founded, 
usually strives to get into the six vital fields that touch the lives of all people. 
Therefore, it is necessary to get at least a like number of “good” people 
who will go into those same six areas of public influence as Christophers or 
“Christ-bearers.” 

To help the average person get in more direct and constant communication 
with God and through God, with the whole world, Father Keller has pre- 
pared Three Minutes a Day. Using the time-tested “thought-for-the-day” 
technique, Father Keller has set down what amounts to a capsule meditation 
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for each day of the year. Many of the capsules are delivered in anecdotal 
form. Each ends with a suggested course of worthwhile action and a sug- 
gestion for prayer. The over-all goal is to form God-centered, rather than 
self-centered, men and women who will put their newly found or newly 
invigorated beliefs into practical application, for the good of society. 

If Three Minutes a Day is deemed too “popular” by some Catholics, it 
will unquestionably help reassure those who saw some reason to fear that 
the Christopher movement reflected a “watering down” of Catholic belief 
and practice. Father Keller’s little book of popular mediations, which one 
can see on the desks of innumerable non-Catholics and Catholics alike, 
actually aims at nothing less than a heroic spirit of Christian self-sacrifice, 
not so much for personal sanctification as for the glory of God and the 
common weal. 

In horrible contrast is Road to a Richer Life, a mish-mash of mechanistic 
counsels for the attainment of “free movement,” Walter B. Pitkin’s label for 
the initiate’s state of materialist and hedonist “perfection.” 

New York, N. Y. Vincent Hartnett. 


BIOGRAPHY 


I Was STAin’s Prisoner. By Robert A. Vogeler. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., Pp. 314. $3.75. 

For months R. Vogeler’s story was on the front page of the newspapers. 
It deserved to be there, because this was the first, almost unique, case of an 
American businessman, residing for legitimate business purposes behind 
the Iron Curtain, who was arrested, subjected to torture by uninterrupted 
interrogation, privation of sleep and demonstration of his helplessness, and 
who was tried and convicted of espionage and sabotage, confined to a jail 
where he was rather mildly treated (as reward for confession) and finally 
released for a high ransom paid by the United States. Now the story appears 
in book form. 

This is really a story worth while reading. It reaches its climax when 
the skill of the Soviets in breaking the will of a courageous man is demon- 
strated. Mr. Vogeler took his revénge in confessing to crimes which he 
could not have committed. This did not matter. His antagonists wanted 
only one thing—demonstration of their ability to humiliate an American 
without fear of retaliation. 

What happened to Mr. Vogeler had already happened to hundreds of 
thousands of Russians and citizens of satellite nations. Many of them have 
told their stories, and many of these have appeared in English translation. 
Coming from foreigners, they may seem not quite persuasive. Mr. Vogeler’s 
experience validates these accounts in the minds of American readers, and 
makes conspicuous the immensity of the evil represented by every single 
day of Soviet rule. 
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Not so commendable, however, are some of Mr. Vogeler’s comments and 
suggestions. He believes that the United States should have confronted 
Hungary with an ultimatum; this, however, could have provoked a third 
World War in most unfavorable conditions for America since the Allies 
would not have joined it. As to the suggestion to try Soviet and satellite 
citizens along the lines of his own trial in Budapest, this would have meant 
the worst of all possible surrenders—surrender to the moral code of the 
Soviets. 


Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THE SEED AND THE GLory. By Mary Ellen Evans. New York: McMullen 

Books, Inc. Pp. 250. $3.00. 

This is the biography of a man whose footprints sank deep into the mud 
of Mid-America a century ago. From Sault Ste. Marie into northern Michi- 
gan, from Green Bay to Galena, Dubuque, Davenport and Burlington went 
Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, pioneer priest of the Order of Preachers. The 
Indians may have called him “the Blackrobe,” but the Irish immigrants at 
the lead mines insisted that he was their “Father Kelly.” He published the 
first book ever written in the Sioux language, having invented the Sioux 
alphabet himself. He was elected chaplain of the first session of Wisconsin’s 
territorial council. He built churches, he founded schools, he chatted with 
Joseph Smith and other Mormons at Nauvoo, and he helped to design the 
Iowa State Capitol. When he died in 1864, his image had been stamped 
forever on the spiritual life of a dozen cities in the Mississippi Valley. 

Although The Seed and the Glory is intended as a popular biography, it 
evidences years of research and a thorough understanding of the missionary’s 
terrain. Furthermore, it offers an appalling account of the bunglings and 
the heartbreak which resulted from insuperable distances between priest and 
bishop and provincial. For years Father Mazzuchelli was caught in a mael- 
strom of misunderstanding. Only a man of indomitable spirit could have per- 
sisted against such odds. 

The book is written in a style more lyrical than is common among even 
narrative biographies. Hence, if the reader is sometimes forced to go 
searching for a date, he may be recompensed by being swept at the same 
time into the cold breakers of Lake Huron or by suddenly tasting the wood- 
smoke of Wisconsin trees. In a prefatory note, the author says: “Much of 
the dialogue is based upon, and, wherever feasible, taken directly from, letters 
and notes of the parties to the conversations. The only fictional characters 
are Virginia, Jean, and a few members of the chorus. These people just 
walked in, and I hadn’t the heart to put them out.” The reader is glad, for 
the incidental characters are well drawn and delightful to meet. By a gesture, 
a word, or the lift of an eyebrow, they reveal more of Father Mazzuchelli’s 
background than could a whole page of explanatory prose. 

Marymount College. HELENE Macaret. 
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RecinaLp Pore. Cardinal of England. By Wilhelm Schenk. New York: Long. 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. xvi, 176. $3.00. 

The unity of Christendom, the relations between politics and religion, the 
problem of an integral Christian humanism—these were themes experienced 
in unique manner by the man who grimly opposed the “tyranny and self- 
ishness” of early Tudor rule and who, as Archbishop of Canterbury during 
Mary Tudor’s reign, was to attempt the dramatic restoration of England to 
the spiritual and cultural unity of the Catholic tradition. That these themes 
of Pole’s life are closely paralleled by similar problems facing mankind in 
the mid-twentieth century is more than sufficient justification for a new 
biographical study concerning the learned humanist cousin of Henry VIII. 
The posthumous publication of this work only emphasizes the value of Dr. 
Schenk’s earlier contributions on Cardinal Pole in History, even as it height- 
ens a sense of loss in the realization that the author’s scholarship combined 
with his keen awareness of historical values in the Christian tradition will 
no longer add to our knowledge of this period. 

It is Pole, the humanist, that the author portrays with a clarity and con- 
ciseness unequalled even in the classic lives of Beccadelli, Zimmermann and 
Biron. The work is directed particularly to those dwelling in Pole’s native 
land that they may better understand the fundamental significance of the 
scholarly English Cardinal. In his day a confusion of tongues plagued the 
political sphere so that what one called liberty another called captivity, and 
that fateful divorce of politics and ethics was beginning to reap the tragic 
harvest Machiavelli had sown. In this setting the author successfully por- 
trays vivid pictures of the “sensitive and honest” Cardinal's association with 
such contemporary figures as Sadoleto, Contarini, Giberti, Caraffa, Longolius, 
Vittoria Colonna and Pietro Bembo. 

Occasionally sources are referred to as unimpeachable merely because 
the author quotes them. Richard Morison is cited as one not to be doubted. 
In Pole’s career hardly a more treacherous and ungrateful character appears 
than this Morison. Similarly Thomas Starkey, the future antagonist of 
Pole in the divorce question and papal supremacy is hardly one whose “testi- 
mony there is no reason to doubt.” With curious inconsistency Dr. Schenk 
dismisses Pole’s magnum opus, the De Unitate, as a work justly neglected 
by posterity and then devotes an entire chapter to this work, and justly so. 
The author introduces several lesser-known sources, notably a Petyt MSS., 
No. 538, in the Inner Temple Library, London, that illuminates Pole’s vindi- 
cation of himself to Pope Paul IV. 

This work is especially noteworthy for the place of honor in which Pole 
appears, along with Erasmus, More and Contarini, in the struggle to pre- 
serve an essential nexus between humanism and Christianity at a time when 


the dignity of human nature was being strangely distorted. 
lona College. JosepH G. Dwyer. 
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Sheed & Ward: A Monument to Saint Jerome, ed. by Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 
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